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RANCH & SUBURBAN TOPEKA. KANSAS CHOICE SELECTED 
128 designs suitable for : Over 75 houses. Popular 
town or country. Featur- styles in many sizes. 32 
— popular —. in full color 50c 
stati Large, beautifully illus- ses sil eibialin 
NEW HOMES trated books showing Ranch, Colonial, Modern. 
106 modern, new homes All sizes. All prices . 50¢ 
All sizes. Many in : 
be a exteriors and floor plans. aes GniCN. uneent 

72 beauties in brick 


HOMES IN BRICK 


80 pages showing 115 ALL BOOKS MAILED POSTPAID ‘l'e* "or, maxima 


2 at vari ts 50c 
tested designs of medium value at various costs 


and large homes. Many 


in color $1.00 SOUTHERN HOMES 
Your Best Investment 55 designs of 4- and 5- 
in 7 a and room cottages. Suitable 
2 . . i _ 
2-story designs All When Building for all areas 50¢ 
types; Cape Cods, New DUPLEX DESIGNS 


Engiand, Southern 50c 
° Very popular book of 


a Complete working plans, specifications, 59 plans for 1- and 2 
: lumber and mill lists are available for story duplexes and small 

200 pictures, outdoor and psec enante 50c 

soy ype with — every design shown in any of the above ' 

~~ . AMP KABINS and 

books. The moderate price of these plan K = 

ALL AMERICAN pies P WEE HOMES 

HOMES sets represents your best investment when Over 60 designs 50c 

S d Editi featuri ildi ; . — 

pe mas Seating building, — you know ” iene what NEW AMERICAN HOMES 

and size 50¢ you are getting, thus avoiding misunder- 98 designs of beautiful, 

SUNSHINE HOMES standings. larger homes All are 


tested for popular 


58 designs pleasantly 
ity $1.00 


styled with 2 and 3 bed 
rooms. Many without 
basements 50c 


Complete plan sets when ordered will be 


sent by return mail. All transactions with BLUE RIBBON HOMES 


AMERICA’S BEST ' 2nd Edition. 64 pages of 
Over 125 excellent de The L. F. Garlinghouse Co., Inc., are on a homes proved popular by 


signs. All sizes and money-back guarantee basis. If for any actual sales, Many in 
styles. Many shown in full color 50c 


beautiful colors 50c 
DELUXE SMALL HOMES unused plans within five days and receive YOUR NEW HOME 


reason you are not satisfied, return the 


2nd Edition. 64 pages 
Our largest assortment  fyll credit on new plans or a refund , 
of modern, time-tested P ; So in -_ of — 
designs. Our Sth edi : ent plans for modern 
tion $1.00 Order Books at Prices Shown Sentiiiies 50c 


Or All the Above 18 Books in One Order, Only $8.00 
A $2.50 SAVING 





Typical of the many 
beautiful plans in the 
above books is this 


versed, specifications, mill list......................... popular 3-bedroom 












Duplicate sets with original order, each............ 5.00 ranch design. 


America’s 
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Ts MONTH S COVER picture, which shows three pleasant 
ladies loafing on a Florida patio, is our answer to Marilyn Monroe, 
Rita Hayworth, ZsaZsa Gabor and other glamour girls whose 
faces decorate the covers of other magazines. We doubt that our 
March photo will find its way into any pin-up collections, but 
we are betting that readers from San Diego to Newfoundland will 
find our cover girls—rather ladies—worth a second glance. 

This is just one of several hundred pictures that Bob McCullough 
took when he covered the Bradenton story. He spent several 

days on this assignment and came home singing praises of the project 
and the Kiwanians who conduct it. “What a Place to Retire!” Bob 
exclaimed as he de- 
scribed the neat trailers, 
the games and the gen- 
erally pleasant atmos- 
phere. We felt that this 
remark reflected the 
spirit of Bradenton, so 
we used it as a title 
for the feature that 
begins on page 27. Why 
not plan to see this 
unusual Kiwanis project 
on your way to or from 
the Miami convention? 


We've sust taken another step forward along the path that leads 
toward improvement. The Kiwanis Magazine has joined the 
Magazine Publishers’ Association, a trade group made up of America’s 
most successful publishing houses. Some of the many outstanding 
magazines that are represented: Time, Look, Collier’s, The 
Atlantic, Harper’s, Harvard Business Review, 
Better Homes and Gardens, The New Yorker, The 
Reader’s Digest and Fortune. We'll 
benefit from the exchange of information with 
these and many other publications, and we 
hope the end product will be a more interesting, 


i | elles 2 we! |-edited magazine for you to read. 


Ty Apri the magazine will bring you eight pages of last-minute 
preconvention information. We'll report as much as we know about 
the speakers, panel conference plans and other facets of the 
convention. Other special features next month: 1) a picture story 
showing how a new Kiwanis club is built; 2) the candid observations 
of a state senator; 3) a profile of the dynamic young governor of 
Tennessee, Kiwanian Frank Clement; 4) a report on the proposal for 
a permanent home for Kiwanis; 5) the second in a series of articles 
about municipal problems. And, of course, you'll find all the good 

old departments: “Letters,” “Kiwanis Roundup,” Ben Dean’s editorial, 
“Kiwanis in Action,” “Committee Corner” and “Youth Serves Youth.” 


Every year hundreds of Kiwanians and their wives stop in to see us 
at 520 North Michigan Avenue in the Windy City. Many are 
suprised to learn that the General Office occupies 14,000 square 

feet and is not, as they had imagined, a block of two or three small 
offices. Thinking that you too might like to see the General 

Office, we developed the picture story that begins on page 17. After 
looking this over, we hope you'll want to “come up and see us 
sometime.” We’ll be waiting to shake your hand, and show you 
around the office. C.W.R. 
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Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb’s Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 





New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
- qualities to give you more coverage... 
aster. 





Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 





Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on tha 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM. 


An Exclusive 
Formula 
Proved 
Throughout 
Industry For 
Over 25 Years 





ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD—MAIL TODAY! ' 
RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION ; 
2467 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois i 
Please show us how your new roller- ! 
coating system can save us money in re- 
coating our wire fences. Include com- | 
plete informationon thenew Rust-Oleum ! 
Roller and nearest source of supply. We ; 
have approximately ________ yards of | 
wire fences. : 
















FOR 
Risk-Free 


| ed 
Fund Raising 
| ti t th Pasadena Postscript 4 New Kiwani k 
asadena os scrip cw Iiwanian Spea s 
nves Iga C e ...The new member in Kiwanis is. 


Over 800 Kiwanians from this area 

lmade our Kick-Off Luncheon [before youngish, ambitious, a clear thinker, in- 
FORDWA y PLAN | the Rose Bow! Game]...and another 100 _ clined to be idealistic, anxious to serve } 
visited our meeting as the result of the his community and Kiwanis, and a 

story in The Kiwanis Magazine for De- leader or a coming leader in his busi- 


cember, coming from as far east as ness.... 











* 


Lindsey, Ontario! After a new member has been in- 
Audre L. Stong, Past President ducted, he should not be neglected. The 
Pasadena, California interest in him by the officers and 

older members should not cease. He 

For Shame! must be cultivated. He must be en- 


...We noted with interest the article couraged. The sincere handclasp of 
“Operation Sno-Go” in The Kiwanis friendship must be extended at every 
Magazine for December. But we won- opportunity. Personally invite him to 
der why on earth the Kiwanis Club of cit next to you at luncheon. Personally 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado had to use introduce him around. Encourage him 
a Rotary plow. For shame! to talk about himself, his hobbies, his 
Elmer E. Holz, Secretary interests. Make him feel thoroughly at 
Highland Park, Michigan home—a true member of the family. 
Eagle-eyed Secretary Elmer Holz may Foster his interest in the works and 
ideals of Kiwanis. 
Gerry Harrington, Kiwanian 
Kingston, Ontario 


also be interested in knowing that The 
Kiwanis Magazine is printed on a rotary 
press. —THE EDITORS 
“A Challenge to Every Club” 

On our family trip through the East 
last summer, Richard, our younger boy 
of thirteen, would interrupt us, as we 
came to the next city, with such frank 
comments as: “This must be a good 
town—it has a Kiwanis club”; or “Let’s 
not stop here to eat—this place doesn’t 
even have a Kiwanis club”; or “What’s 
the matter with the Kiwanis club in 
The Fordway Plan is Boysville, as the project is named, is this burg? Its road sign looks like 
helping hundreds of organiza- | Earl E. Caster, who is the Raytown heck. 
club’s representative.. 

J. W. Beggs, Immediate Past President 
Raytown, Missouri 


Beg Your Pardon 

...The article on page 39 of the Janu- 
ary issue...is incomplete and somewhat 
inaccurate. This article lists the Kansas 
City, Missouri; Inter-City; Plaza; and 
Blue Valley clubs as sponsors and opera- 
tors [of Boysville]. In fact, it is the Kan- 
sas City, Missouri downtown club; Blue 
Valley; Plaza; and Raytown clubs that 
sponsor and operate it. The president of 




















In common with most boys of his age, 
Richard is not always right, but on the 
matter of Kiwanis road signs, I had to 
agree with him. They are important 


tions raise money for welfare 
projects—without expense or 
risk. The plan requires no 


ital i . ..On page 15 [of the January issue] indeed. 
capital investment in mer- Every Kiwanis club has the obliga- 


where are listed names, clubs and ad- 
tion, not only to itself and out-of-town 


chandise or equipment, no dresses of 1954 district governors: C. J. 
Chaffee, governor of Missouri-Arkansas Kiwanians but to its community as 


salaries, no overhead expense . 
: ‘ ‘ | District. Home club: Raytown, Missouri well, to extend the hand of welcome to 
Sale eee — -_ | ; . : . 
to the sponsoring organization. Raytown is an incorporated city—not a all who stop to shop or merely drive 


Once in operation, Ford |division of Kansas City as indicated. through. It is by our road signs—or the 
George E. Rex, Jr.. Kiwanian lack of them—that, in part at least, we 


gum machines continue to — ; ; é' 
and our town are quickly appraised by 








2 b Raytown, Missouri 
bring in a substantial year | outsiders. 
‘round income. And the Ford- | -:-m the January issue of The Kiwa hea As Kiwanians away from home, we 
~ > age 38 ’ Jive cre : } 
way Plan relieves yon of the Magazine, page 38, you give credit fo want to know where and when we can 
« ‘ s » 370 > T - 7 tO ae 
“id ‘ ; a toy drive to the North Olmsted Ki make up the weekly meeting. 

time-consuming tasks of super- wanis club. This drive was undertaken Other good citizens will recognize 

Vision and servicing. | by the Kiwanis clubs of the Tenth and and remember our community as one 
| Sixteenth Divisions of the Ohio District, with alert civic leadership, hence pro- 


which comprise the clubs of Greater gressive and a good place in which to 


OVER 1200 KIWANIS CLUBS |Cleveland, thirty-six in all. work and live. 
USE THE FORDWAY PLAN | Im my previous correspondence with Our International trustees have des- 








| 
|you this was so stated. I would appre- ignated March as Kiwanis : 

ee fe gnated March as Kiwanis ad Sig 
Tofindouthowyourclub | ~.+6 if in vour next issue this could be + aaa ms Hoad Sign 
J ciate if in your next issue this could be Month. This is a challenge to every 

can benefit, write to: corrected, or this letter published. Kiwanis club. Let’s plan now to install 
Victor A. Lindstrom a bright new Kiwanis sign on all roads 

Past Lieutenant Governor leading to our good town 
Ohio District Ben A. Sylla, Lieutenant Governor 
GUM & MACHINE CO., INC. January was a bad month. We're Division 18 
AKRON, NEW YORK sorry for these slipups. —THE EDITORS Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
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Birthdays These clubs will 

celebrate anniversaries this month, 
* 

| “ Richmond, Virginia, March 6 

Sth Brantford, Ontario, March 8 
Chester, Pennsylvania, March 8 
Regina, Saskatchewan, March 1] 
San Antonio, Texas, March 19 
Lincoln, Nebraska, March 21 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin, March 22 


New Orleans, Louisiana, 


March 29 
* 
* Conneaut, Ohio, March 3 
Sth McMinnville, Oregon, March § 
New Britain, Connecticut, 
March 5 
Lumberton, North Carolina, 
March 6 


Ripon, Wisconsin, March 6 

Mountain Grove, Missouri, 
March 7 

Mount Vernon, Washington, 
March 10 

Orillia, Ontario, March 10 

Quincy, Massachusetts, March 10 

Manchester, Connecticut, 
March 12 

Colton, California, March 13 

Muscatine, lowa, March 13 

Sellersville, Pennsylvania, 
March 13 

Marshall, Texas, March 14 

Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
March 17 

Chelsea, Michigan, Merch 21 

Filer, Idaho, March 21 

Appleton, Wisconsin, March 24 

Lexington, North Carolina, 
March 26 

Carbon Hill, Alabama, March 28 

Willows, California, March 28 


* 
4 “~ Strathmoor, Detroit Michigan, 
th March 6 
Boonville, New York, March 7 
Helper, Utah, March 8 
Franklin Park, Illinois, March 11 
Pomeroy, Washington, March 12 
Roanoke Rapids, North Carolina, 
March 18 
Organized as Roanoke 
Rapids-Rosemary 
Name changed March 8, 1932.) 
Waupun, Wisconsin, March 26 











KIDS’ DAY STATEMENT 

Tue Board of Trustees of Kiwanis In- 
ternational has been advised that the 
National Kids’ Day Foundation is vol- 
untarily taking steps to dissolve and 
surrender its charter, and that this ac- 
tion is being taken with the consent of 
the attorney general of the State of 
California. The «foundation is volun- 
tarily taking this step, believing the 
unjust and unfounded accusations that 
have been directed toward it may have 
resulted in detriment to Kiwanis. It 
should be emphasized that no evidence 
of any illegal conduct on the part of 


MIDWINTER BOARD MEETING REPORT 


THE INTERNATIONAL Board held its mid- 
winter meeting in Chicago February 6-7. 
Many important matters were discussed, 
including the following: 

Permanent Home Received a report by 
Walter Foraker, chairman of the Special 
International Committee on Permanent 
Home Office, who announced that clubs 
responding to a poll were eighty-seven 
per cent in favor of permanent home 
office. A complete analysis of this sig- 
nificant report will appear in The 
Kiwanis Magazine for April 
International Convention Approved the 
Board Committee on Conventions’ pre- 
liminary report on speakers, panels, 
hotels and other related subjects. The 
advance convention program will be 
outlined in detail in The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine for April. 

Magazine Clarified the policy concern- 
ing monthly editorials by Past Inter- 
national President Ben Dean, limiting 
them to current Objectives and resolu- 
tions as well as the Objects of Kiwanis. 
Fortieth Anniversary Voted to establish 
a special fortieth anniversary committee 
soon after the Miami convention. 
Kiwanis History Set up two procedural 
committees to: (1) review the manu- 
script of the Kiwanis history now 
being prepared by co-authors Past In- 
ternational President O. Sam Cummings 
and Claude Douglas, working under the 
direction of a special International com- 
mittee composed of Past International 
President Ben Dean and Trustee C. I. 
Moyer; (2) investigate costs and other 
technical matters connected with pos- 
sible publication of the history. 
Kiwanis Education Announced publica- 
tion soon of an attractive informational 
kit for new members. This will be a 
sales item and will contain an assort- 
ment of instructive literature and a 
member’s button. It is felt that this 
item will add greatly to the impres- 
siveness of new-member inductions. 
Circle K Authorized a survey to deter- 
mine prevailing opinions concerning 





the foundation in either the solicitation 
or expenditure of funds has been found. 

In surrendering its charter the foun- 
dation has asked Kiwanis International 
to administer the funds remaining in its 
treasury in order that the popular Kids’ 
Day activity may be continued. This 
request is now being considered by the 
Kiwanis International Board of Trustees. 

President Don Forsythe has appointed 
a special committee to investigate the 
matter. Immediate Past President Wal- 
ter J. L. Ray is chairman. The other 
members whom Don named: Treasurer 
Don. E. Engdahl and Trustee W. Donald 


internationalization of the Circle K 
program. 


Constitution and Bylaw Amendments 
Recommended (1) that the constitution 
of Kiwanis International be amended, 
depending on delegate approval, to pro- 
vide for financing of a permanent home 
office; (2) that Article 12, Section 3 (a) 
of the International Bylaws be amended, 
depending on delegate approval, to read 
as follows: “The conference shall con- 
sist of three registered delegate repre- 
sentatives from each of the several dis- 
tricts selected by the majority vote of 
the duly registered delegates thereof at a 
meeting called by the Governor of such 
district, or in his absence by the most 
recent Past Governor present at the 
convention, or in the absence of the 
Governor and any Past Governor, by 
the President of Kiwanis International. 
At said meeting the Governor, or in his 
absence the most recent Past Governor 
present at the convention, shall preside. 
If neither the Governor nor any Past 
Governor shall be present the delegates 
of such district shall select a chairman 
of the district delegation to preside at 
said meeting. The chairman shall forth- 
with certify to the Secretary of Kiwanis 
International the names of the three 
representatives selected....” 


National Kids' Day (See separate state- 
ment on this page.) 


Attendance Rules Decided (1) that at- 
tendance credit be given to any Kiwani- 
an who appears at a regularly scheduled 
time and place of a club meeting and 
finds no such meeting being held; (2) 
that the subsection of the Official At- 
tendance Rules defining a round table 
should be changed to read: “Whenever 
a Kiwanis club changes either the time 
or place, or both, of its regular weekly 
meeting it is authorized and urged to 
hold a Round Table Meeting at the time 
and place of said regular meeting, and 
the president shall appoint the secretary 
or some other officer or member to at- 
tend and to act as chairman....” 





VITAL STATISTICS 
On February 17 there were 222,428 
Kiwanians in 3727 clubs; 69 Circle 
K clubs and 1099 Key Clubs with 
a membership of 23,256 high 
school boys. 











Dubail. At its midwinter meeting in 
Chicago the Board decided to include 
in its program of activities the observ- 
ance of Kids’ Day on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 25, 1954. This information is pro- 
vided at this time in order that Kiwanis 
clubs may include this day in their 
activities program plans for the year. 
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Left to right, International Secretary O. E. Peterson, US Senator Karl Mundt of 
South Dakota and International President Don Forsythe outside White House. 


KIWANIANS MEET PRESIDENT “IKE” 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT Don Forsythe, 
Secretary “Pete” Peterson and Karl 
Mundt, US Senator from South Dakota 
and past governor of the Minnesota- 
Dakotas District of Kiwanis, had a 
thirty-minute meeting with President 
Eisenhower in Washington, D.C. The 
chief executive asked, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “What is the real difference 
between Kiwanis and Rotary, anyhow?” 
He was much impressed with the action 


program of Kiwanis for 1954, and he 
made a special point of commenting 
favorably upon the Minuteman pro- 


gram which promotes public under- 
standing of the American way of life. 
(See page 41.) 

The leader of the United States and 
the leader of Kiwanis 
briefly foreign aid and other important 
public matters. 


also discussed 


“It was a privilege and a pleasure to 


meet President ‘Ike,’” says our own 
President Don. “Karl and Pete and I 
enjoyed our interview, and we wish 


every Kiwanian could have been there 
with us.” 





BIG BOND PROGRAM 
PLANNED FOR MAY 


Many community organizations are go- 
ing to take part, along with Kiwanis, 
in a nationwide educational campaign 
during the month of May. The twin ob- 
jectives: to promote understanding of 
the vital topic “What Sound Money 
Means to You” and also to further the 
sale of defense bonds. 

Clubs are encouraged to plan a “Sound 
Money” program in May and invite the 
local banker to speak. The American 
Bankers Association has alerted its 
members throughout the United States 
to accept speaking engagements during 
May. 

“Many of our clubs promote the sale 
of savings bonds as a continuing public 
affairs project,” observes O. E. Peterson, 
secretary of Kiwanis International and 
chairman of the National Organizations 
Committee, which is cooperating with 
the US Treasury in sponsoring the pro- 
gram. Other participating organizations: 
Rotary, Lions, Optimists, Sertoma, 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, Frontiers 
of America, Exchange, Civitan, Cosmo- 
politan and the American Business Club. 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS 

As THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS, Harold 
White, chairman of the International 
Committee on Achievement Reports, 
announced that every club in twenty- 
four districts had filed an achievement 
report covering activities conducted in 
1953. The first two districts to report 
one hundred per cent filing: New York 
and Utah-Idaho. 





All club reports have been graded by | 
district committees and the winning re- | 


ports sent to Kiwanis International. 


Harold White’s committee, meeting in | 


Chicago March 20-21, select the 


International winners. 


will 


The top districts and clubs will be} 
Magazine | 


announced in The Kiwanis 


for May and awards will be presented | 


at the Miami convention. 











4.000 clubs, 250,000 members 





by our 40th anniversary 








DON’T FORGET THE GIRLS 
OVER THE YEARS, Kiwanis clubs have 
taken an increasingly active interest in 
Girl Scout work, reports J. Bruce 
D’Adamo, a Dobbs Ferry, New York 
Kiwanian and director of National 
Equipment Service at US Girl Scouts 
headquarters. 

“It would certainly be profitable,” ad- 
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vises Bruce, “for Kiwanis clubs to 
review their activities to determine 
whether they are giving the young girls 
in their community a fair share of their 
energies and abilities. Such an evalua- 
tion is especially timely this month, 
when public attention is focused on 
Girl Scout Week.” 


(see KIWANIS ROUNDUP page 6) 
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Use Mansfield Aprons 


You can improve your club’s Induc- 
tion Ceremony if you adopt this 
popular and effective new way to 
introduce the new man to your 
membership. 


Since 1949 Kiwanis Clubs throughout 
International have used this Apron 
and the suggested pre-induction plan 
with excellent results. Helps new 
man become better acquainted and 
brings him into contact with all 
members. 


Test it in your own club and see the 
wonderful results! Induction Aprons 
cost $1.00 each. We'll ship postpaid 
if you send check with order. Mini- 
mum order five Aprons. 


FOR VENDORS 





[For NEWSIES 


ee 


) STYLES $1.29 EACH 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Me! 


Send us the name of 
your Education and 
Fellowship Chairman 
and we will send him 
a free copy of a tested 
induction plan and 
speech. 


The Kiwanis Club of Mansfield 


P. O. BOX 281-A, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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_ | Wherever you go in Europe... Pea ; 
pelt - you _ see this symbol of 
— 


a 
J superior Travel Service 
2 


At Kuropean airports, stations, 


sea ports, frontier points ... you find 





friendly, uniformed American Express 


representatives ... advising, 





interpreting, helping to smooth 


your travel path. 


“INDEPENDENT” TRAVEL 


American Express 


= 
If you like to “go it on your own,” 
travel experts plan custom-made itineraries. 
Before leaving, you receive American Express travel 
vouchers taking care of every service on your trip. 
Write for free 


Traveler in Europe.” 


illustrated brochure, ““The American 


“ESCORTED” TOURS 


If you prefer carefree group travel with a tour manager, 
choose from over 100 European Kscorted Tours, $794, 
to $2,093. 


Write for our “Summary of European Escorted Tours.” 


iddress your request for literature to: 
AMERICAN Express Co., 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


(c/o Trav el Sales Div ision ) 


AIR STEAMSHIP RAIL HOTEL RESERVATIONS 





Ask your Travel Agent or 


AMERICAN EXPRESS [sx 
Travel Service py 


“XPRES® , 





NMERICAy, 


41 











Offices and correspondents world-wide * Carry American Express Travelers Cheques—l00% Safe 
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KIWANIS ROUNDUP 


(From page 5) 


DOUBLE DUTY 

Wa ter F. PaTenceE, who is chairman of 
the International Committee on New 
Club Building, reports with a good-na- 
tured shrug of his shoulders that he’s 
been appointed new club building chair- 
man of his home club, Lansing, Michi- 
gan! 





TOURNAMENT OF ROSES 


THe Pasadena club’s Tournament of 
Roses Kick-Off Luncheon is one of the 


big highlights in the colorful round 
| of Rose Bowl festivities every year. 
| (See picture above.) More than 3000 


| persons attended the December 31, 1953 
| luncheon, the twenty-fourth that Pasa- 
| dena Kiwanians have sponsored. Among 


the outstanding guests: International 
President Don Forsythe and General 
Dean. 


The hour-long luncheon was packed 
with interest for the football fans and 
for many who watched the affair on 
television and listened on radio. 

Shortly after his visit to Pasadena, 


| Don was named one of ten outstanding 


graduates of Thiel University. The ten 


| alumni have been cited for giving “a 
| fine Christian witness in their vocations” 


and will be listed in a forthcoming book 
published by the Department of Chris- 
tian Education of the Western Theo- 


| logical Seminary. 





POTATO KING IN WASHINGTON 


THIRTEEN-YEAR-OLD Rex Porterfield of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, second from 
right, got a free trip to Washington, D.C. 
after winning a 4-H Club potato-grow- 
ing contest sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Klamath Falls. While in Wash- 
ington, Rex visited Secretary of Agri- 


| culture Ezra Taft Benson, second from 
| left, and gave him a ten-pound bag of 
| prime-grade potatoes. 


THE END 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIO 


MAY 

>» All-Kiwanis Week—May 9-15 

While the thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion is going on down in Miami, it will 
be especially appropriate to have a 
Kiwanis education-type program. An 
outline for the meeting will be sug- 
gested in the April issue of the club 
officers’ bulletin and other material 
issued from the General Office. 


> Mother’s Day 
During the week of May 9, your club 
can mark Mother’s Day by entertaining 
or writing to the mothers of club mem- 
bers. It’s also a good idea to honor 
those mothers who may have achieved 
especial prominence in your community. 

For the past twenty years, the San 
Benito, Texas club has celebrated this 
occasion by “ordering” its members to 
bring their mother or mother-in-law, or 
both, to the meeting immediately pre- 
ceding Mother’s Day. If neither of these 
relatives is alive, the member is asked 
to “adopt” for the day a mother over 
sixty years of age. Aside from a dinner 
and a speech, there is musical enter- 
tainment and awards are given to the 
oldest mother, grandmother and great- 
grandmother present, and to that mother 
who has the most dependents. 

More than one hundred mothers usu- 
ally attend these affairs. 


> Music Week 
The fortieth annual observance of Na- 
tional and Inter-American Music Week 
is May 2-9. Basically, the aim of this 
occasion is to emphasize the value of 
music in modern life. Songfests and 
musical skits will be appropriate, and 
many Kiwanis clubs celebrate Music 
Week by helping local music groups to 
stage a program for the community. 
For more information, write to the 
National Music Week Committee, 315 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


>» Interesting Movie 

Would your club like to see a plant 
with a digestive system? (See picture 
below.) Or a bird that flies backward? 





In a scene from “Prior Claim,” the 
American pitcher flower, a carnivor- 
ous plant, captures an unwary grass- 
hopper. The insect will soon be eaten! 
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Or a lizard with his built-in lasso? The 
actions of these and other interesting 
creatures are part of a new Moody In- 
stitute of Science color film production, 
“Prior Claim.” The purpose of this 
movie is to show how God—through 
plants and animals—has anticipated 
many of man’s most clever inventions. 

To book “Prior Claim,” write to Don 
H. Parson, Director, Film Department, 
Moody Bible Institute, 820 North La 
Salle Street, Chicago 10, Illinois. 





» American Red Cross Birthday 

The American Red Cross was founded 
on May 21, 1881. In recognition of the 
outstanding work the Red Cross has 
done in peace and war, many clubs 
mark the occasion by getting Red Cross 
films or inviting a local representative 
of the organization to speak. 


>» National Secretaries Week 

The American secretary will be honored 
as “The First Lady of American Busi- 
ness” during the week of May 23-29. 
This is a good time for Kiwanians to 
invite their secretaries to attend a spe- 
cial meeting honoring the girls’ contri- 
bution to the operation of business. To 
honor the secretaries of your commu- 
nity and raise money for club funds, 
your club can hold a “Miss Secretary 
of 1954” contest, choosing a se::etarial 
queen on the basis of personality, ap- 
pearance and all-around ability. 


>» Memorial Day 

Memorial Day in the US is observed on 
May 30 in the North and on June 3 in 
the South. The occasion calls for patri- 
otic programs—probably a speech by 
a soldier, minister, veteran or history 
teacher. 


>» Many “Weeks” May 2-8 

In addition to the special observances 
mentioned above, there are five others 
during May 2-8 that may inspire inter- 
esting programs for your club. They are 
National Home Demonstration Week, 
Be Kind to Animals Week, Good Will 
Week, National Hearing Week and Na- 
tional Family Week. 


» Victoria Day 

Many Kiwanis clubs in Canada _ will 
observe Queen Victoria’s birthday dur- 
ing the week before or after May 24, 
which is Victoria Day. Queen Elizabeth 
II’s birthday is also celebrated on Vic- 
toria Day. For this occasion it would be 
interesting for Canadian clubs to have 
a speaker describe Queen Victoria’s 
contribution to the Commonwealth, and 
also talk on the reigning queen. 


COMING EVENTS 


> June 

“Know Your America Week”’—June 
13-19 

Father’s Day—June 20 

Flag Week—June 13-19 (Flag Day- 
June 14) 

Kamehameha Day (Hawaii) —June 11 

Past President’s Day 





TRY THE WALL 
STREET JOURNAL 
GET-AHEAD PLAN 


$6 STARTS YOU 


You are living in a period of far-reaching 
changes. New inventions, new industries 
and new ways of doing business are 
creating opportunities for men who want 
to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. One place to find out is in the 
pages of The Wall Street Journal. You 
probably think The Journal is just for 
millionaires. That is WRONG. The Jour- 
nal is a wonderful aid to salaried men 
making $7000 to $20,000 a year. It is 
valuable to owners of small businesses. 
It can be of priceless benefit to ambi- 
tious young men who want to earn more 
money. Said one subscriber, “I read The 
Journal every morning and apply its 
lessons to my own business. I call this 
my ‘get-ahead’ plan.” 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the U.S., The Journal is printed 
dailv in four cities—New York, Chicago, 
Dallas and San Francisco. It costs $20 
a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6. Just tear 
out this ad and attach check for $6 and 
mail. Or tell us to bill you. Address: The 
Wall Street Journal, 44 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. KM-3 


























Make Your Convention 
Trip Complete 


COME TO THE 


Fort Montagu 


BEACH HOTEL 
A 


CA ve 





Nassau’s Most Popular Hotel 
in the Gay Bahamas 


You can be abroad in less than an hour— 
fly from your Convention Headquarters 
in Miami to quaint, glamorous, fun-filled 
Nassau. There the Fort Montagu Beach 
Hotel gives you more—the largest private 
beach in Nassau. a short nine-hole golf 
course on its own grounds, water-skiing, 
boating, fishing, tennis—and above all, 
superb food and service. 

At the time of your Convention, summer 
rates will prevail. Write us for further 
particulars and special convention rates. 

Frequent flights by Mackay, BOAC, 
PANAM~—and the cost is low. 


G. Walter Fender, 














Vice President & Gen. Mgr. 
OPEN For Reservations see your local 
ALL TRAVEL AGENT or call one of 
YEAR our offices: 

New York Circle 7-7697 

Chicago FRanklin 2-7741 

Boston HUbbard 2-0060 

Miami 2-7 

















AMERICAN 
Appoved 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Unsurpassed in Design, 
Safety and Performance 


@ It’s the plus factor that makes 
American the most respected name 
in Playground Equipment. . . Plus 
in design—American leads the field. 
... Plus in performance— Approved 
Equipment stronger, more ruggedly 
built to assure a lifetime of perfect 
repair-free service ... Plus in safety — 
for American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for the safety of 
your children. Thus, with American 
you receive far superior design and 
performance and unmatched safety. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA U.S.A. 


‘ 

















CLUB CLINIC 








Q. Our club has purchased a large 
quantity of the 1954 Objectives fold- 
ers, which were distributed in the 
schools and enclosed in bills sent out 
by our local utility company and sev- 
eral of our members. I have been 
asked the difference between Kiwanis 
Objects and Objectives and didn’t have 
the answer. What is the difference? 


A. The Objects are contained in Arti- 
cle II of the Constitution of Kiwanis 
International, which was adopted in 
1924. These Objects do not change. The 
Objectives are adopted annually by the 
International Board of Trustees, to- 
gether with the Administrative Theme. 
These are directed toward current prob- 
lems and consequently change from 
year to year. 


Q. One of our best members, who 
served as president a few years ago 
and later as lieutenant governor of the 
division, is moving to a community in 
which there is no Kiwanis club. Is 
there some type of membership we 
can give him so that he may maintain 
his affiliation with Kiwanis? 


A. Membership in a Kiwanis club is 
primarily of the active class in order 
to make it possible for the club to take 
an active part in community affairs. 
There is no type of membership which 
can be granted to this member unless 
your board of directors considers that 
he has performed some distinguished 
public service, in which event he might 
honorary member. 
continues for 


be elected as an 
Honorary membership 
only one year, although he could be re- 
elected. Since your member has been 
active in club and district affairs, your 
club could make it possible for him to 
retain his membership and at the same 
time broaden the effect of the Kiwanis 
activity program by sponsoring a new 
club in the town to which he is mov- 
ing. If he is moving a _ considerable 
distance, write to the district governor 
and ask that the district committee on 
new club building and the lieutenant 
governor assist this member in forming 
a new club. 


Q. A hospital is being erected in our 
community. Our members are taking 
an important part in the fund-raising 
campaign. It has been suggested that 
we contribute from our welfare fund 
or agree to furnish a room in the 
hospital. Is there any objection to this? 


A. If your club has the funds avail- 
able without handicapping any continu- 
ing activity sponsored by your club, 
your club would certainly be justified 
in making such a contribution. If at all 
possible, furnish a Kiwanis rcom in the 


hospital. You may be surprised at the 
number of Kiwanians and friends of 
Kiwanis who, in future years, will ap- 
preciate the interest of your club in 
such a worthwhile project. 


Q. I served as secretary of my club 
several years ago and have been ap- 
pointed for 1954. We used to have 
work sheets which were very helpful 
in preparing monthly activity reports. 
How can I secure these work sheets? 

A. Any club secretary who would 
find the work sheets helpful can secure 
them by writing to the General Office. 


Q. Our club has become very much 
interested in the program of the Inter- 
national Committee on Attendance and 
Membership aimed at providing a 
membership of 250,000 Kiwanians 
when the International convention is 
held in Cleveland in 1955. It has been 
claimed by one of our past presidents 
that our membership fee of ten dol- 
lars keeps good men out of our elub. 
Would it be proper to eliminate this 
membership fee entirely in order to 
get additional men into our club? 


A. Although there is no minimum 
membership fee provided by the Inter- 
national Bylaws, the International 
Board of Trustees recommends that the 
membership fee be fixed at an amount 
which will assist in adequately meeting 
the financial needs of the club and be in 
keeping with the club’s position in its 
community. A man to whom a mem- 
bership fee of ten dollars would be an 
obstacle might find it extremely difficult 
to maintain his place in an active 
Kiwanis club like yours. Reducing the 
membership fee might well result in 
men coming into the club without giv- 
ing the responsibilities of membership 
sufficiently serious consideration and 
these men might remain in the club 
only a short time. 


Q. I assumed the presidency of our 
club on January 1. In our club the 
board of directors has met irregularly 
at the call of the president. Is this 
practice generally followed? 


A. No. Your club bylaws and the 
International Bylaws both provide that 
the board of directors shall meet once 
each month and, in addition, at the 
call of the president. You should ask 
your board to agree upon a regular 
meeting time at least once a month. By 
all means, this meeting should be held 
in the evening so that there will be 
ample time to dispose of all business 
without haste. You will be amazed at 
the improvement in the functioning of 
your club which will result. THE END 
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EDITORIAL 
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By BEN DEAN 


Past International President 


\ 
cn fifth Kiwanis Objective for 
1954 adopted by the International Board is: 


EMPHASIZE WITH ACTION OUR WAY OF LIFE 

If we take this seriously it will 
make some of us uncomfortable. 

For what it means is this: 

If we really value the American- 
Canadian way of life, we should show that we 
do—and strive to deserve it by helping to safe- 
guard our freedoms. 

Too many citizens are found in the 
ranks of General Apathy and General Inertia. 

And the surest way to destroy a 
self-governing nation is through the indiffer- 
ence of its citizens. Our two republics are the 
favored of the earth, with personal liberties and 
absence of government restrictions that are the 
envy of all peoples. 

These priceless freedoms are our 
rich heritage. We have not earned them, and 
we cannot keep them unless we are vigilant. 

For our two nations with their fab- 
ulous resources are the last great prizes toward 
which the hungry eyes of conquest are turned 
by tyrants and dictators. 

How can we in the midst of our 
crowded daily lives keep ourselves and our 
fellow citizens continually aware of these 
blessings and the alertness needed to maintain 
them? 

This is one of the responsibilities 
of Kiwanis and similar groups. The Objects of 
Kiwanis are to build better communities and 
to encourage good citizenship. Week by week 
our clubs through their widespread activities 
develop in our members the habits of volunteer 
service. 

It is hoped that all Kiwanians are 
among the ten per cent of adults in any com- 
munity who assume the major obligation for 
better government, better schools and _ hospi- 
tals, support Chest agencies, Red Cross and 
other volunteer undertakings that make the 
difference between an average community and 
one that is truly a fine place to live. 

But a ten per cent participation by 
citizens is not enough to assure a good com- 
munity or good government either on the local 
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or national level. Our task as Kiwanians is not 
only to demonstrate with generous service our 
gratitude for our way of life, but to draw into 
volunteer services more of our fellow citizens. 
There are too many taking a free ride, enjoy- 
ing the privileges but assuming none of the 
obligations of self-government. 

How does one go about it to em- 
phasize with action our way of life? 

Well, we can start each day with a 
prayer of thankfulness for our blessings and 
our nations, and a pledge to demonstrate that 
gratitude through service. 

We can seek to make our homes 
spiritual fortresses of family life, where ideals 
are nourished, reverence is fostered and char- 
acters are built. Through the Minuteman pro- 
gram we can help our neighbors to better un- 
derstand our wonderful way of life. 

We can take a personal sustained 
interest in better schools, and an active par- 
ticipation in church life and worship. 

Obviously we should vote and try 
to vote intelligently in every election, no matter 
how minor. But we must go much farther than 
that and seek out capable and trustworthy citi- 
zens for public election, help elect them and 
then support them. We can help to make de- 
mocracy work better by stimulating good citi-+ 
zenship through the Ballot Battalion. 

We must be willing to give the time 
and energy necessary to accept public office 
ourselves if the need arises. We must offset the 
often malicious and wholly unwarranted at- 
tacks on good public servants by finding ways 
to honor and commend them. 

We must take the time to study 
and understand public issues of both local and 
national import. 

Insofar as we are able, we should 
support either financially or with volunteer 
service or both all worthwhile undertakings for 
the good of the community. 

The time has come, in republics 
such as ours, to adopt the principle that good 
citizenship obligates us to take a percentage 
of our time from our business or profession and 
devote it to good government and community 
activities. 

Thus by giving ourselves in such 
ways as these can we hope to deserve our 
heritage of liberty, and answer without a sense 
of guilt our conscience when it asks: “What 
have you done for freedom today?” THE END 
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Over 80.000 volunteer fliers of 
the Civil Air Patrol stand ready to take off 
whenever disaster threatens a city. a little boy 


or a farmer's crop. 








Top, when motor vehicles 
ec can’t make it into the snow- 
. covered Vermont mountains, 

these CAP searchers hurry 

to the scene via dog team. 
4 CAP member. second from top, di- 
rects a helicopter to a landing near 
a crash scene. Second from bottom, a 
CAP ground-rescue team practices first 
aid. Ground rescue is an important 
part of Civil Air Patrol operations. 
Bottom, a feminine member keeps a 
radio going. Many CAP women are 
interested in helping this vital work. 



















H™ ABOVE THE Oklahoma plains, 
a small airplane was speeding 
much-needed serum to a small rural 
hospital. On the concrete ribbon that 
stretched across the patchwork be- 
low him, the pilot noticed a car 
hurtling along the highway at un- 
usual speed. He dropped lower, saw 
that it was a taxicab—an uncommon 
sight in that isolated part of the 
country. The pilot radioed the state 
police, and a patrol overtook the 
taxi. Officers found that its regular 
driver had been murdered by a pas- 
senger who was fleeing in the cab. 

This incident was only one of 
thousands which characterize the 
work of the Civil Air Patrol. The 
CAP consists of some 84,000 volun- 
teers—including more than 48,000 
boys and girls—who contribute their 
time, money and sometimes their 
lives to serve their country. At any 
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By WILLIAM BARRY FURLONG 


Washington Reporter for Newsweek Magazine 


> A = 
_ to the rescue! 


one time CAP can put almost 7700 
planes—most of them privately owned 

into the air on assignments laid 
out by the Air Force or dictated by 
the emergencies of the moment. It 
has a radio network of almost 11,000 
stations, the largest nonmilitary ra- 
dio net in the world. 

The tasks of the Civil Air Patrol 
are myriad. CAP members have 
prowled over the rocky spines of the 
nation’s mountains to mark old plane 
wrecks with yellow paint so that the 
sites will not be mistaken for fresh 
crashes when the CAP launches a 
search in the future. In Oklahoma, 
CAPilots use the powerful backwash 
from their planes’ propellors to blast 
ice from high tension lines in order 
to keep the lines from breaking. In 
Mississippi, the CAP was asked to 
hunt for a cow which had disap- 
peared two days earlier in a swamp. 


















































































CAP search is systematic, intelligent. 
Here staff officers talk over strategy in 

a hunt for a missing Marine Corps 

jet plane. CAP flies seventy-five per cent 
of all Air Rescue Service missions. 





A CAPilot found the within 
twenty minutes after taking off—and 
beside her was a brand-new calf. In 
Florida, orange crops have been 
saved by CAP planes swooping low 
over the groves to stir up the air by 
the blast from their propellers. In 
Oklahoma City, CAP members were 
mobilized to help hunt a leopard 
that had escaped from the zoo, and 
in California, CAPilots herded wild- 
fowl to game refuges one year when 
the fowl arrived three weeks earlier 
than anticipated and threatened to 
devour the entire rice crop of the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

CAP was organized just six days 
before Pearl Harbor and functioned 
efficiently, even heroically, during 
World War II. CAPilots patrolled 
coast lines and sometimes flew far 
out to sea to help spot submarines. 
They carried critically needed parts 
from factories to airfields and some- 
times flew secret dispatches across 
country. CAP became an aerial sen- 
try over the Mexican border, check- 
ing the possible influx of spies and 
saboteurs, and before the war ended, 
members of the CAP had flown some 
24,000,000 miles. Fifty-two of the 
volunteers, including two women, 
have died in the line of duty. 

In 1948 the CAP was officially 
named the civilian auxiliary of the 
Air Force and its members were 
given permission to wear Air Force 
uniforms—bought at their own ex- 
pense. They were not given any pay: 
instead, annual dues are paid by all 
members. They are not even repaid 
for fuel consumed unless they are 
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on an official Air Force mission. Yet 


members of the CAP go about their 


countless duties as willingly and 
eagerly as a girl goes to her senio1 
pron 

After the great blizzards which 


wept across the Western plains in 


1949, the CAP joined with the Air 
Force in Operation Haylift. Some 


CAPilots made as many as fifty trips 


dropping food and medical 


well as clothing and mail 


a day 
Ippit as 


to snowbound farmers, ranchers and 


Indians. In Colorado and Utah, pilots 
dropped dogs by parachute to tarm- 
ers whose d rg had been killed by 
volves 

The membership of the CAP is a 





cross-section of American life. In 
its fifty-two wings (one in 
the forty-eight states, Hawaii, Alas- 
ka, Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia) bar- 
tenders, stenographers 


stars. There 


are industrialists, 


and movie 
is an all-Indian squad- 
Oklahoma, an Eskimo- 
manned squadron in Alaska. There 
is even a flight at the leper colony on 
Molokai in the Hawaiian Islands. 
One of the 
the Civil Ai 
an auxiliary of the Air Rescue Serv- 
ice of the Air Force. Its participation 


operation 


ron In 


principle missions of 
Patrol is to function as 


particularly 
Korean war, 
Air Force 


‘ 
Was 


in this 


during the 
many 


important 
CAP 


I freed 


for the 


Top, a US Air Force instructor explains the aircraft hydraulic system to a 
group of Civil Air Patrol cadets. Last year, more than 6000 cadets attended 
camps at thirty-nine bases. Above, cadets get the feel of the Link trainer. 


After instruction, they can be 


Airmen 


Force. 


Third Class in the Air 


each of 





rescue units for duty in Korea. At 
present the CAP actually flies more 
than seventy-eight per cent of the 
air rescue missions of the Air Force 
within the continental limits of the 
United States. In the first eleven 
months of 1953, members of the CAP 
flew 11,359 hours in 6032 individual 
sorties on air rescue operations. 
Near Rochester, New York last 
July, Dr. Kenneth Moore set out in 
a twelve-foot plywood boat to rescue 
Wyatt Raleigh, 
one and a half 
Lake Ontario when his outboard mo- 
tor failed. A gale rose which swept 
Dr. Moore out into the 
small craft lashed by waves as high 
as seventeen Wyatt Raleigh 
swam to shore and shortly thereafter 


who was marooned 


miles offshore in 


lake. his 
feet. 


CAP planes began cruising over the 
lake in search of Dr. Moore. For 
nine hours the search continued be- 
fore Dr. Moore was sighted. Before 
a rescue craft reached Dr. Moore, 
the CAP plane had returned to its 
base to refuel three times, then 
flown back over the lake to 
for the bobbing plywood craft of 
Dr. Moore. 

In light, slow 
CAPilots can swoop 
treetops while scanning the ground 
for signs of wreckage. Consequently 
they do a more thorough job than 
can be accomplished by swift, high- 
flying planes. 

CAP doesn’t confine its operations 
to the use of airplanes. In the West 
it uses jeeps to bump over the rocky 
trails to the site of crashes. In 
Maine it mounts airplane propellers 
on sleds about fifteen feet long and 
uses the “snowmobiles” to skim at 
high speeds over the hard crust of 
snow during the winter. In Florida 
it uses “‘swamp buggies’’— boats 
equipped with airplane propellers 
that can plow through the shallow 
waters of the swamps. at speeds as 
high as fifty miles per hour. 

This service came in handy two 
years ago when a frog hunter 
wrecked his boat in the Florida Ever- 
glades. One CAPplane spotted the 
wreckage and dispatched a swamp 
buggie by radio to rescue the hunter 
after he had been lying helpless for 
thirty-six hours. 

Early last December the CAP 
stepped into a vacuum which only 
it could fill. Four-year-old Gabe 
Farkas of Amityville, New York suf- 
fered from a rare disease that slowly 
filled the brain with water. He was 
not expected to live long but doctors 
believed that his life might be saved 
-or at least prolonged—if he could 
be moved to a children’s hospital in 


grope 


planes, volunteer 


low over the 
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Boston. The difficulty was in moving 
the child. The bumpy train ride was 
out of the question. The ride on a 
commercial airliner, while swift, 
might prove dangerous: physicians 
were not certain what effect the high 
altitude might have on the youngster 
and, if it became necessary, it would 
be almost impossible to land. The 
CAP solved the situation. A volun- 
teer pilot flew the stricken boy 
eighty-seven miles to Boston at alti- 
only a hundred feet 
above the ground. If it had become 
necessary to land—and it didn’t 
the pilot knew he could put his small 
plane down anywhere on a highway. 
Wherever strikes, the 
CAP shoulders more than its share 
of the burden. At Texas City, Texas 
in April 1947, it 
seven CAP units which became the 
first rescue team to enter the city 


tudes of few 


disaster 


was a squad of 


stunned by a series of ship explo- 
sions which took hundreds of lives. 
The CAPers worked almost without 
sleep for three days, flying in doc- 
tors, nurses, blood plasma. medicine 
and fuel for ambulances and trucks. 

When a tornado bounced 
the business district of Vicksburg, 
Mississippi early last December, 
leaving thirty dead and 230 injured, 
it was a CAP unit which filled the 
communications gap. At 7:30 p.m. 
on the night of the disaster, Colonel 
Warren D. Reimers of the Missis- 
sippi wing of the CAP was asked to 
furnish power generators for the dis- 
aster By 8:15 p.m., Colonel 
Reimers had mobilized the wing’s 


across 


area. 


In classroom sessions, CAP cadets are 
schooled in all the basic aviation sci- 
ences. This instructor is a clergyman 
who teaches aeronautics as a sideline. 
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Most of the thirty-nine CAP encampments were served by Air Force Reserve 
chaplains ordered to active duty for fifteen-day periods. The chaplain above 


is chatting with three CAP 


cadets 


attending the all-girl encampment at 


Lackland Air Force Base, Texas, where the Women’s Air Force has facilities. 


four mobile power generators and 
an hour later had rushed the equip- 
ment from Jackson to Vicksburg. 
Within minutes after the arrival of 
the CAP crew, one generator was 
furnishing emergency power for the 
Lutheran hospital, another was fur- 
nishing power for the Vicksburg 
police department radio network 
and two others were funneling power 
for two specific rescue operations. 

When floods poured over the Mis- 
souri Valley two springs ago, some 
thirty-seven CAPlanes responded to 
the call for help. They flew emer- 
gency rations and medical help to 
the area. They spotted, and if possi- 
ble rescued, families marooned by 
the flood. They filled in for the local 
radio station in Topeka and relayed 
messages via the CAP radio net- 
work. (One CAP man flew 400 
pounds of equipment into Topeka to 
help get that station back on the 
air.) In Oklahoma, a CAPilot noticed 
that the rushing waters of the flood 
had smashed cracks in the concrete 
supports of a bridge across the Neo- 
sha River. To his horror, he saw 
that scores of persons had gathered 
on the bridge to watch the swirling 
debris-filled water sweep by! Un- 
able to warn them by wagging his 
wings, the pilot roared low over the 
bridge, sending the angry watchers 
scurrying for shore—just before the 
bridge collapsed. 

Perhaps the greatest unspoken 
service of the CAP involves the fu- 
ture of America. Four out of every 


seven members of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol are boys and girls between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen. (The 
CAP is slightly less than halfway to 
its goal of recruiting 100,000 young- 
sters as CAP cadets.) Youngsters in 
the CAP receive weekly instruction 
in a variety of courses connected 
with aviation. During the last sum- 
mer, about 6000 of them spent ten- 
day encampments at thirty-nine dif- 
ferent Air Force bases, including an 
all-girl encampment at the WAF 
quarters at Lackland Air Force Base 
in Texas. During July and August, 
120 CAP cadets were exchanged for 
a like number of youngsters from 
sixteen foreign countries for 
tended tours overseas. 

Thus, in an era when America’s 
youth seems to be losing its absorbed 
interest in the air, the CAP stands 
as a bulwark against this dangerous 
trend. 

“This air nation, if it is to remain 
in that category, must never again 
let a generation pass without open- 
ing its know-how to every American 
boy and girl,” says General Car! 
(Tooey) Spaatz, former chief of 
staff of the Air Force. “More im- 
portant still, our airmen must take 
a personal interest in the boy who 
has a flair for the air. We would 
have no Lindbergh, no Earhart, had 
not some obscure airman taken each 
of these greats under his wing for 
early inspiration....Our air heritage 
...must be fostered and passed on to 
new generations.” THE END 
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For more than 100 

years, outcasts and 
adventurers of all nations 
have 

fought side by side with spirit 


and gallantry in the 


original “European Army.” 
— has been much talk about 
the possible formation of a “Eu- 


ropean Army Critics sa\ however, 
that 


would neve) 


Germans, Italians 
side: that 
lack 


morale and combat effectiveness. But 


Frenchmen, 
fight side by 
such an organization would 
a European army 
In it Frenchmen 


there is already 
It is 12 
fight side by 
the nations of Europe. Military ex- 


3 years old 
side with men from all 
perts say that its morale and combat 
effectiveness are among the highest 
in the world. It is the French For- 
eign Legion. 

Most of us think of the Legion in 
band of 


who 


terms of Hollywood—as a 


dashing, romantic characters 
ride camels through remote parts of 
the Sahara, fight hand-to-hand com- 
bats with nomads, rescue heroines 
in distress. Meanwhile, privates are 
constantly bullied and beaten by 
officers, with typical punishment be- 
ing burial to the neck in sand under 
the scorching sun. 

None of this is true. The Legion 
does not now operate in remote parts 
of the desert. It does not own a single 
camel; it uses jeeps and tanks. There 
are no cruel and inhuman punish- 
ments; an officer who mistreated his 
men would be court-martialed and 
broken—as in any other respectable 
army. 

Perhaps the truth is more impres- 
sive than the legend. 

The Legion, which except for its 
officers is not French at all, is the 
elite of the French Army. It is a 
task force of alien mercenaries which 
traditionally is given the most dan- 
gerous and difficult assignments in 
every war that France fights. 

It is not easy to explain the ex- 
traordinary courage and morale of 
the Legion. They do not fight for 
home and country—they have neither. 
Many of them have been misfits and 


failures in life. Nearly all of them 
have run away from something. But 
on the battlefield they do not run. 
They stand and fight. Very liter- 
ally they do or they die. 

Consider this episode from their 
history: 

Two Legion battalions had 
sent to Mexico in 1863 as part of the 
ill-starred attempt of Napoleon III 
to set the Austrian, Maximillian, on 
the Mexican throne. They were typi- 
cal Legion units, drawn from every 


been 


country in Europe, with Germans, 
Austrians Italians in the 
jority. It was a nightmare campaign 


and ma- 
fought on the hot, poisonous plains 
that stretch inland from Vera Cruz. 
Typhus and yellow fever infected the 
rench units. 


vastly outnumbered F 


The truth about th 





Vultures sat around the fringes of 
the camp, waiting confidently. 
Shortly after sunrise on April 30 
a weary Legion company, reduced 
to sixty, was encircled by a huge 
troop of Mexican horsemen in a dev- 
astated village named Camerone. 
From the flimsy 
ranch-house sheds the Legionnaires 
returned the enemy fire. As the 
hours passed, more and more of the 


shelter of some 


enemy appeared and rifle fire in- 
creased. Less than half of the Legion 
unit left when, at 
10:30, a bugle sounded and the fir- 
ing ceased. A Mexican horseman 
bearing a white flag approached the 
sheds. He demanded surrender, 
promised good treatment to prisoners. 

The Legionnaires’ commander, 


was unwounded 


\p 
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Captain Danjou—a hard-bitten vet- 
eran who had lost a hand in the 
Crimea and replaced it with a 
wooden hand—refused. And now, as 
the envoy withdrew and the firing 
resumed, Danjou went in turn to 
each of his men. Each man promised 
to fight to the death. 

Detachments of infantry joined the 
enemy, which by now numbered 
2000. The Legionnaires’ canteens 
were empty. The noontime sun was 
unbearable. But even the wounded 
continued firing. 

Danjou was hit. It took him five 
minutes to die. During that time each 
of the survivors who could move 
crawled to him and swore on his 
wooden hand never to yield. 

By 3:30 there were only six Le- 


(Horeign Legion 


gionnaires who could get to their 
feet. They fired their last rounds, 
then fixed bayonets and charged 
into the mass of the enemy. 

There were three Legion survivors 
of the Camerone battle, all wounded. 
The Mexicans, who lost 300 killed, 
treated these prisoners well. When 
eventually they returned to France 
they brought with them the wooden 
hand of Captain Danjou. I saw it 
recently in the Hall of Honor at Sidi 
bel Abbes, Legion headquarters in 
North Africa. It is the Legion’s most 
precious relic. 

The Foreign Legion numbers be- 
tween 30,000 and 35,000. Its com- 


missioned officers are French. The 
highest rank is colonel. The non- 
commissioned officers and 
represent fifty-two nationalities, sign 
contracts to serve five years. About 
half of them are German. 

Most Legionnaires join because 
they have been badly used by life. 

First, the political refugees. The 
history of Europe is a chronicle of 
violent political change. And when 
a country's political system changes, 
many of those on the wrong side are 
likely to find their only safety in 
flight. But, if you are lucky enough 
to get across the frontier, what then? 
Often the best answer is to find the 


privates 











nearest recruiting office of the For- 
eign Legion. 

Every political upset in Europe 
has been followed by a wave of re- 
cruits for the Legion: White Rus- 
sians in 1918; Germans and Italians 
fleeing Nazism and Fascism in the 
’30’s; today, refugees from Red op- 
pression. Political refugees usually 
make excellent Legionnaires. A man 
who has had the courage to risk his 
life for a political idea is a man who 
can be counted on in a fight. 

Then there are those who join be- 
cause they have lost out in the 
struggle to make a living. They come 
from perennially depressed areas 
such as the overpopulated districts 
of southern Italy. They come from 
countries ruined by war. After World 
War II the Legion could have doubled 
its force with German prisoners of 
war who wanted to join because they 
had no jobs to go back to. 


Some ENTER the Legion because 
they have committed crimes and the 
police are after them. The Legion 
does not knowingly admit criminals. 
On the other hand it doesn’t pay 
much attention to a man’s past. When 
the police of any nation come look- 
ing for a thief or a murderer in the 
ranks, the Legion cooperates. But 
identification usually rests solely on 
a photograph. And life in the Legion 
changes a man: a_ white-skinned, 
flabby, city-bred individual is gen- 
erally tanned, bearded, weather- 
beaten, hard-muscled a year later. 

There is one class of criminal 
which the Legion makes special ef- 
forts to bar from its ranks—the Nazi 
war criminal. The Legion has the 
records of the International Tribunal 
of Nuremberg, and if there is any 
doubt about a German recruit, he 
is fingerprinted and his features 
checked. If he has SS tattooed under 
his arm, he’s out immediately. 

The ordinary criminal may make 
a good Legionnaire. Often he is fight- 
ing for his last chance at life, for re- 
habilitation. There are many cases 
on record of ex-criminals who serve 
their time in the Legion, then start 
life anew and make good. 

According to the Hollywood ver- 
sion, the typical Legionnaire joined 
because his girl wouldn’t marry him. 
As a matter of fact he’s more apt to 
join because she did marry him— 
and he ran out on the marriage. 
Whatever their reason for enlisting, 
there are in the ranks bankers, 
judges, authors, cooks, carpenters, 
schoolteachers. One seldom knows 
who the next man really is. 

Once when the Legion was on 
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campaign, a High Mass was to be 
celebrated. But at the last moment 
the chaplain was missing. A private 
stepped forward and said to the offi- 
cer in charge, “Sir, I can perform 
the Mass.” 

“Are you a priest?” 

“Well, I used to be a bishop, and 
I was never unfrocked.” 

So the Legion is composed of all 
sorts—their only common denomina- 
tor, misfortune. 


Ir nas often been charged that the 
Legion shanghais its recruits, brings 
them in by force or fraud. In recent 
years there have been accounts in 
the German press of recruiting cen- 
ters in the French Zone where young 
Germans are induced by fake claims 
to sign up. (Some of these accounts 
say that there are 90,000 Germans 
in the Legion—nearly three times the 
actual strength of the entire organi- 
zation.) The fact is that in Germany, 
as in other countries, the Legion 
maintains information centers where 
interested individuals may learn the 
terms of service and pick up pam- 
phlets describing the Legion. If a 
man wants to join, he must get him- 
self to the nearest recruiting center 
in France. 

There he is given oral and writ- 
ten tests and a physical examina- 
tion. He must be over five feet, two 
inches tall and well set up. He must 
be between eighteen and forty—or 
look to be so. The average is twenty- 
three. No identification papers are 
needed. Occasionally a recruit gives 
his real name—but not often. The 
incognito is respected. A major new- 
ly attached to the Legion recognized 
a noncom as a former classmate at 
the French military academy and 
started to talk to him. The man 
looked him in the eye and _ said 
simply, “Major, I am Sergeant X.” 
There was no further allusion to 
their past. 

Only rarely can a Legionnaire’s 
five-year contract be broken—as 
when a foreign government makes 
an urgent request through high dip- 
lomatic channels. A _ private’s pay 
starts at $12 a month, rises to a 
maximum of $47. About twenty per 
cent of Legionnaires renew their 
contracts to serve another five years. 

The new Legionnaire is sent by 
ship and rail to Sidi bel Abbes, on 
the inland edge of North Africa’s 
coastal plain. In winter the climate 
of Sidi is pleasant. In summer the 
sun blazes without respite on the 
baked earth. The country around 
Sidi is good terrain for military train- 
ing: rough and rolling, open fields 





and thick patches of woodland. 

Here I’ve watched the process be- 
gin that turns this miscellaneous 
collection of misfits and failures into 
a first-class fighting force. 

First, the recruit learns that 
prompt, unquestioning obedience to 
an order is an absolute requirement. 
Discipline is stricter than in the 
regular army. Punishment is more 
severe—the guardhouse for any in- 
fraction of duty. But no beatings, no 
unusual punishment. 

Basic training is fundamentally 
the same as that of other armies, but 
more attention is paid to commando 
instruction. The Legionnaire must 
be able to kill his enemy with his 
bare hands—which has happened 
more than once on night patrols in 
the jungles of Indochina. 

From reveille at 5 a.m. until sup- 
per at 6 p.m. the recruit is kept 
busy—except that the heat of the 
African plain forces a two-hour rest 
period at noon. Sandwiched in with 
the military instruction are lessons 
in the French language. On duty, 
French is the only language of the 
Legion; off duty the Legionnaires 
speak their own tongues. 

Off-duty existence at Sidi bel 
Abbes is not the harsh regime pic- 
tured in the Hollywood films. The 
men have a swimming pool, a free 
movie theater, game rooms, reading 
rooms. 

This policy of hard driving on 
duty but plenty of off-duty diver- 
sions is designed to meet the special 
morale problem in the Legion: re- 
cruits are more homesick than in 
the regular army—though they may 
have no homes. They often feel 
trapped, have an uncontrollable crav- 
ing to escape. 

Officers are familiar with this state 
of mind, called cafard, which some- 
times attacks veterans too. It occa- 
sionally leads to suicide—the rate of 
which is a little higher than in the 
regular army. 


In most cases, however, the train- 
ing regime builds morale to a high 
level. These men who have been ill- 
used by life get satisfaction from 
being part of a group. Here they ac- 
quire a single loyalty—to the Legion. 
And after they have lived together 
and trained together, they are ready 
to go into combat together—with a 
morale that makes the Legionnaire 
ready to give his life for the Legion. 

The history of the Legion goes 
back of its actual beginnings. For 
centuries there has been a tradition 
that foreigners should serve under 

(see FOREIGN LEGION page 46) 
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Pie rain or shine, summer or winter, every 


working day at least ten Kiwanians hang their Stetsons and park their 


suitcases by the reception desk at the General Office. Some 


men stop briefly in between trains. Others come by 


lari to see us in between convention sessions at downtown 


hotels. Some even interrupt fishing trips and family vacations to 


shake hands and make the rounds. What is it that attracts all 


these good Kiwanians? Why do they come to visit the 


General Office? Some want to make up a meeting. Others come to 




























get specific information or to visit with a member of the staff. But 
the most common reason is simply that 520 North Michigan 


} {venue is the place where Kiwanis International makes tts home. 


not far from where the defenders 
of Fort Dearborn were massacred 
142 years ago—the gold and blue Ki- 
wanis emblem looks down upon 
crowds of shoppers, office workers 
and business executives who pass 
below. The address, known to Ki- 
wanians from Newfoundland to the 
Hawaiian Isles, is 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue. 
Here a staff of about one hundred 
men and women handle the thou- 


I. NorRTH of the Chicago River— 





sands of letters and reports that are 
received each month. The staff an- 
swers many inquiries and performs 
the unending services required by 


an organization which, in purely 
business terms, involves some 3727 
separate affiliates to deal with. 

But Kiwanis is not a business in 
the common sense of the word. Our 
profits are figured in terms of com- 
munity service, not dollars and cents. 
Human relationships rather than 
cold-blooded contracts are the foun- 
dation upon which Kiwanis Interna- 
tional has been built. 

The General Office fits into this 
pattern by acting as a clearinghouse 
for information; by helping develop 
suggested programs for the consider- 
ation of individual clubs; and by 
placing at the disposal of clubs the 
services of a staff specialized in vari- 
ous phases of club administration 
and service. 

Naturally, Kiwanians are curious 
about the seat of this important ac- 
tivity. This is why many visitors, like 
J. Frank Nolan of Florence, South 
Carolina, far left, stop in for a visit 
whenever they come to Chicago. In 
this respect Frank is typical of the 
hundreds who come, see and then 
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Inset, the General Office in 1919. Be- 
low it is a section of the office today. 
Above, “Pete” Peterson, right, confers 
with Assistant Secretary Fred Barnes. 
Below, Field Service Head Ken Greenaway 
shows Frank Nolan, a visitor, about new 
club growth. Right is the Bureau of Ac- 
counts. Far right, the mimeograph room. 
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report back to their home clubs. 
It’s been this way for years—ever 
since the General Office (then known 
as “headquarters”) was moved to 
the present address in 1932. In the 
early days of Kiwanis, when there 
were less than 1000 clubs and 50,000 


t 


members, the office was a fraction of 


its present size. Since then over 


three times more clubs and four 
times as many members have been 
added to the rolls and the office has 
been expanded to keep up with the 
ever-mounting functions delegated 
by the International Board 

This is a big job. International con- 
ventions must be arranged, a maga- 
zine put out every month and rec- 
ords for nearly a quarter of a million 
members kept in good order. This is 
why as many as fifty sacks of mail 
leave Kiwanis, 520 North Michigan 
Avenue, some evenings! 

The office is divided into thirteen 
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separate but closely integrated de- 
partments under the supervision of 
International Secretary O. E. Peter- 
son, better known as “Pete.” Each 
department head and his staff work 
on a number of special tasks, e.g., 
reviewing activity reports, making 
budget statements and helping build 
new clubs. And most of the depart- 
ments work closely with at least 
one of the fifteen International com- 
mittees, doing basic research and in 
other ways helping develop and pro- 
mote such matters as achievement 
report analysis, membership devel- 
opment, Ballot Battalion and the 
Minuteman program originated last 
year by the International Committee 
on Public and Business Affairs for 
the United States. 

A Mimeograph Department is kept 
busy preparing the special messages 
and mailings resulting from the many 
activities carried on by all depart- 
ments and the International Board 
and committees. And, of course, there 
is a Bureau of Accounts to keep the 
books balanced and ‘to record all the 
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Above is the board room; above right, Staffman Walter Ingram shows visitors a map pin- 
pointing the location of each club. This is one end of the President’s office. Below are 
pictures showing the shipping room, mail desk and one of the Club Service employees. 


many financial transactions that are 
made each month. 

The showplaces of the General 
Office are: (1) the board room, where 
most meetings are held, and (2) the 
International president’s office, which 
also serves as a library and alternate 
conference room. 

The board-room table is made of 
a single slab of California redwood 
that measures thirteen feet, ten 







































inches long, five feet, eight inches 
wide and three and a half inches 
thick. Across this table is trans- 
acted a constant round of business— 
board meetings, staff conferences 
and meetings of other sorts. 

Another part of the General Office 
which usually intrigues visiting Ki- 
wanians is the Records Department, 
where every man’s membership card 
is kept on file. 

Occupying space on the floor above 
the General Office is the headquar- 
ters of Key Club International, which 
also works with the expanding Circle 
K program. Also on the third floor 
(see 520 NORTH MICHIGAN page 41) 
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Top, a visitor examines his card that lists 
length of membership, offices held and 
other data. Top right. an over-all view of 
the Records Department. Left, Key Club 
Headquarters. Right, ‘the general file room 
and the safe where documents are pro- 
tected. Below, the Art and Production, 
Magazine and Advertising Departments. 
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This view of the 1954 convention city shows 
the Miami River in the foreground and a 
part of Miami Beach in the background. 
Some of the many hotels are at the right. 


Miami 
lor the Mrs. 


While Mr. Kiwanian is 
busy with convention 
sessions, his wife and 

youngsters will be 
having a wonderful time 


by themselves. 


IAMI is just right for the wife 
M and kids. Mrs. Kiwanis will find 
a world of shopping opportunities on 
Flagler Street, Miami’s main shop- 
ping thoroughfare; the Miracle Mile, 
Coral Gables’ mainline for shopping: 
and Lincoln Road in Miami Beach. 

As for the youngsters, well—it’s 
almost as if Greater Miami had been 
made especially for them. Of course, 
grown-ups also get an unusual thrill 
when they visit the monkey jungle, 
parrot jungle, serpentarium, rare bird 
farm and tropical gardens. [See The 















Kiwanis Magazine for January 1954, 
page 24.] But imagine what a kick it 
is for kids to visit these fabulous 
places! 

For the wives, of course, shopping 
will be the big attraction. This spring 
the frocks, swimsuits and play clothes 
that bring high introductory prices 
in the North will be offered at re- 
duced rates in the Miami area. All 
the shops on Flagler Street, the 
Miracle Mile and Lincoln Road fea- 
ture garments made in Miami. These 
are the latest creations, and they have 






















































































Many youngsters and their mothers will visit 
palm-shaded Crandon Park Beach, where 
there are kiddie rides and good swimming. 


Miami News Bureau photos 


wide appeal for women in the North 
during the warm summer months 
that will soon be here. 
When she has_ bought 
dresses, Mrs. Kiwanis can easily rent 
a car and go for a drive with her 
friends and youngsters. She will drive 
through beautiful residential districts 
in a tropic setting; across palm-lined 
causeways spanning the waters of 
Biscayne Bay; or into the interesting 
areas on the outskirts of the conven- 
tion city. She’ll see coconuts lying 
on the street and all kinds of tropi- 
cal trees, bushes and flowers. In this 
regard, Miami is a wonderland for 


enough 


garden enthusiasts. 

One Miamian gives the ladies this 
bit of preconvention advice: “Those 
who drive about the city and its en- 
virons find that Miami is more than 
a resort or a growing commercial and 
industrial community. Getting off the 
main highways a visitor learns that 
Miami is really a way of life.” 

Some of this “way of life” is seen 
in the homes, many of which are 
built around gardens. Heating pre- 
sents no problem in this warm cli- 
mate and basements are unnecessary; 
outdoor patios and terraces are more 
important. 

A rather interesting feature of 
Miami homes is the use of jalousies 
as prime windows. These movable 
glass louvers, just beginning to find 
favor in the North, capture every 
breeze but eliminate drafts. Miami 
















homes are especially designed to take 
full advantage of trade winds, which 
keep the area warm in winter and 
comfortable in summer. Many Ki- 
wanis ladies will be interested in the 
many churches around Miami. Older 
sanctuaries reflect the elaborate 
Spanish influence, while many of the 
new churches are strikingly ultra- 
modern 

Crandon Park, one of the most 
popular spots for youngsters, has 
1000 acres of coconut palm trees, 
beaches, cabanas, refreshment stands 
and bath house. A zoo and amuse- 
ment rides also help to make the 
place a family paradise. Matheson 
Hammock Park is another good spot. 
It offers facilities for boating, bath- 


ing, fishing and picnicking and a pro- 
tected jungleland and a lagoon for 
swimming. 

Many youngsters will get a kick 
out of fishing with their parents, tour- 
ing tropical parks and seeing animals 
and birds in natural surroundings. 

Yes, Mrs. Kiwanis and the kids 
will have plenty to do while Dad is 
busy conventioneering. The golden 
days will speed by as every member 
of the family enjoys his or her visit to 
this year’s convention city. rHE END 


Trinity Episcopal Church in Coconut 
Grove, one of many picturesque 
churches around Miami, will be much 
photographed by Kiwanis convention- 
eers during their Florida visit in May. 











Where Kiwanis 
lay 9-15 





will meet 


—— Key, a short, fat exclama- 
tion point jutting out into Bis- 
cayne Bay, will be the site of our 
International convention, May 9-13. 
One of the finest public meeting 
places in the nation, Dinner Key 
was an island until the time of World 
War I, when it was made a peninsula 
and a Navy seaplane base. 

Before that, Dinner Key (Flori- 
dians call their islands keys) was 
just one of a number of sunny, wave- 
washed dots of land in sprawling 
Biscayne Bay. In the old days—when 
Miami was still a piece of wilderness 

the settlement of Coconut Grove 
was established just inland from 
what is now known as Dinner Key. 
Traveling north from Key West. boats 
used to visit Coconut Grove—stopping 
at the convenient island nearby. It 
was an ideal spot to eat lunch and 
dinner. The waters were sheltered 
and the cool trade winds rustled 
through the fronds of the coconut 
palms while the travelers rested. 

Through the years the island de- 
veloped the reputation as a place to 
eat and someone began, quite logi- 
cally, calling the place “Dinner Key.” 
The peninsula made an ideal sea- 
plane base, and in the postwar years 
it became a major installation. Pan 
American World Airways purchased 
Dinner Key as a base for its inter- 
continental flying boats, and as Pan 
American extended its operations, 
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Convention sessions will be held this year 


on a delightful palmy peninsula close to Miami. 


the base grew. Then came the Sec- 
ond World War. Navy fliers again 
used Dinner Key as a training base, 
but at the end of hostilities its im- 
portance as an airbase dwindled. Pan 
Am shifted its operations to Miami's 
elegant new International Airport 
and the City of Miami took over the 
facilities at Dinner Key in 1946. 

In 1948, officials of the American 
Legion visited Miami to see if it 
could handle a big Legion conven- 
tion. Everything was right but one: 
There was no meeting hall big 
enough. Finally, after much consult- 
ing, Miami officials showed the huge 
Dinner Key hangar to the visiting 
Legionnaires. 

“We'll have it ready in time for 
your meeting,” said Miami. 

Workmen were putting on the 
finishing touches when the Legion 
conventioners arrived. But that first 
meeting—and the many that have 
been held since—was a big success. 


For Dinner Key is an ideal conven- 
tion location. For one thing, there’s 
lots of parking space. The huge run- 
ways make a fine parking place for 
more than 1500 autos. The hangar 
has 100,000 square feet of space for 
exhibition or seating on the ground 
floor—only 2000 less than New York’s 
Madison Square Garden. 

The building also contains six 
separate meeting rooms, three with 
a seating capacity of 1000! And there 
is a mammoth stage, public address 
system and a restaurant, all located 
only ten minutes by car or taxi from 
downtown Miami. 

No wonder so many organizations 
hold their conventions in Dinner Key 
Auditorium. (Kiwanis met here once 
before—at the International conven- 
tion of 1950.) And no wonder people 
look forward to coming back again 
and again to the fat exclamation 
point of land that juts into the waters 
of Biscayne Bay. THE END 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
Past President 

Kiwanis Club of 

Phoenix, Arizona 


March reminds me of some orators 


—too much wind. too long, too taxing. 
* a * 


Since Christmas my yard has 
been brilliant with many flowers 
bordering the green grass; I play 
golf any day I wish: we picnic and 
play in the balmy sun as a matter 
of routine. And do my kids love it? 
“Daddy. why can’t we live where 
there’s luscious snow to ski on and 
ice to skate on?” demanded my 
Babe this morning. 

* * * 


The height of foolishness: ruining 
your health trying to make a million 
dollars. then spending the million 
trying to regain your health. 


* * * 


As a voter “bawn and raised” in 
Texas, I hail this powerful passage 
by another native Texan who now 
occupies the White House: 

“You make up the communities 
of this country. where the everlast- 
ing job of building a stronger and 
better America must have its roots. 
We (the administration) will seek 
to give national effect to your aims 
and aspirations. To do so. we rely 
on the good sense and local knowl- 
edge of the community, and will 
therefore decentralize administra- 
tion as much as possible....For we 
know that you are far more knowl- 
edgeable than Washington as to the 
nature of your local needs.” 


* * * 


Certainly a pretty girl is like a 
melody; if you doubt it, just marry 
her. Then you'll face the music. 
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You want your family to save 
money? Start a budget. By the time 
you and your Kiwanianne get it 
balanced every evening, it will be 
too late to go anywhere. 


* * * 


Our Kiwanis committee visited the 
insane hospital and found a patient 
fishing over a dry flowerbed. so our 
genial chairman asked how many he 
had caught. “You're the tenth? said 


the poor man. 
* * * 


“Any woman can make a fool 
of a man easily enough,” says my 
Kiwanianne,. “because she usually 
gets full cooperation.” 


* * * 


My Kiwanianne is a better parent 
than I. I see our kids as they are: 
she sees them as they want to be. 








Did you hear how the man got rid 
of that annoying noise on the right 


side of his car? He let her drive. 
* — * 


Let's stop these golden weddings. 
No woman can really stay married 
to the same man for half a century. 
After the first few years he’s not 
the same man at all. 


* * * 


The world’s most handicapped 


people—those without a sense of 


humor. 


Expect the government to act 
more and more like a wolf if we 
citizens act like timid sheep. 


Worth repeating: America has 
58,000.000 kids under age nineteen, 
and 28,000,000 of them receive no 
religious instruction whatsoever! Sup- 
port of churches committeemen—are 


you listening? 
* * * 


Seven of the past ten presidents 
of the chamber of commerce in our 
town, and a majority of its direc- 
tors for the past decade, have been 
Kiwanians. That’s normal. Remem- 
ber who “runs the town.” 


* * * 


Older Kiwanians can testify that 
many a father often maintains a 
home for five or six children better 
than five or six children will main- 


tain a home for father. 
* * ¥ 


I do not hold with calamity howl- 
ers and prophets of doom. For half 
a century I have been looking for 
those dogs my crusty old grand- 
pappy once told me the world was 
going to. 


* * * 


“My business is making it easy for 
people to lie? Ed Meyer of our club 
told a winter visitor last Tuesday. Ed 
neglected to add that he is a miat- 
tress manufacturer, 

* * * 


“What Americans need. and what 
the whole world needs.” says our 
club’s sage financier, J. C. Lincoln, 
“is to settle up and settle down.” 


* * * 


The Valley of the Sun Kiwanis 
club in Phoenix recently installed 
Al Rosenberg. a Jew. as president. 
Other Jews. along with Catholics 
and Protestants. stood up and ap- 
plauded Al. and meant it. Are you 
listening, Comrade Malenkov? 


My next-door neighbor is a jerk. 
He doesn’t seem to understand that 
my aches and pains are much more 
fascinating than his. 


* * * 


Allen Matthews of our club fouled 
up the seven or eight of us who 
planned to sneak out of meeting 
early last Tuesday. As manager of 
the hotel where we meet. he went to 
the microphone during the meal and 
stated. “There’s a lady at the desk 
who wants to check out, and says 
somebody up here is supposed to 
come down and pay her bill.” 
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The first of a series by LEWIS A. RILEY 





H™ YOU EVER thought about the 
most successful men you know 
—and how they got that way? If so, 
you have probably concluded that, 
among other things, they knew ex- 
actly what they wanted to accom- 
plish in life. Then they set out to 
realize those goals. 

Successful communities are not 
unlike successful individuals. They 
too know what they want to accom- 
plish over the next five or twenty- 
five years, and they are pursuing 
those goals with all the diligence of 
a successful individual. Which—in 
somewhat oversimplified terms—is 
what city-planning experts are talk- 
ing about these days when they say 
that an alarming number of small 
communities are completely lacking 
in sound plans for future develop- 
ment. Some authorities, in fact, re- 
gard this as today’s most widespread 
small-town problem in America. Too 
many towns, they say, stumble along 
from year to year in a sort of civic 
rut that leads nowhere. 

If, however, you were to tell the 
average small-town resident that his 
town has no plans for the future, he 
would frown indignantly and march 
you off to the village hall. There, 
with a flourish of civic pride, he 
would point to a prominent though 
slightly dusty map entitled “Town 
Plan.” “Maybe some towns don’t 
have plans,” he might say, “but here 
we've had a plan for twenty years 
Good one, too. Best people in town 
worked it out!” 

There, indeed, would be the famil- 
iar pattern of anticipated community 
development, attractively set out in 
bold lines and delicate shadings. 
Over here, a quiet residential neigh- 
borhood, tree-lined boulevards, parks 
and playgrounds. And over there, 
near the railroad tracks, a_ well- 
secluded industrial district. The fact 
that the town as it presently exists 
bears little resemblance to this gran- 
diose conception would, of course, be 
incidental. 

Thousands of similarly ambitious 
“town plans” are gathering dust in 
civic centers across the continent 
Over the past two decades well-in- 
tentioned communities have spent 
millions of dollars on town-planning 
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A sound civic plan means the difference between 


vigor and rigor mortis for your community. 


projects, ceremoniously framed the 
results and then quietly forgot about 
them. Which is just about the surest 
way possible to strangulate real 
community planning! 

As the American Society of Plan- 
ning Officials points out, “Thousands 
of town plans have been created in 
periods of civic-minded enthusiasm, 
but only a small fraction of these 
plans have ever been acted upon. 
Today most of them are so badly out 
of date they are of little value at all.” 

It is, of course, a long jump from a 
picture on the wall to an effective 
community planning program. And 
as a result of this lack of follow-up, 
a great number of small communities 
are without long-range development 
plans—at precisely the time when 
they may be needed the most. Seldom 
before have the prospects of small 
community growth been brighter. 
Today about 100,000,000, or slightly 
under sixty-five per cent, of the na- 
tion’s population is concentrated in 
urban areas, and estimates are that 
by the end of the century the na- 
tion’s urban population may rise to 
as high as 200,000,000. 

There is evidence to believe that 
this vast increase in urban popula- 
tion will not necessarily be centered 
in large cities. On the one hand, in- 
dustry is devoting steadily increas- 
ing attention to decentralization. 
More and more companies are turn- 
ing to smaller communities as one 
solution to big-city traffic congestion 
and the rising costs of operation in 
metropolitan areas. Major compa- 
nies throughout the nation are liter- 
ally hand-picking small towns for 
future factory expansion, while 
thousands. of industrial workers, 
long weary of excessive travel and 
congested living conditions, are in 
constant search of small-town em- 
ployment. 

Listen to town planner Russell 
Van Nest Black as he speaks of the 
future of our smaller urban commu- 
nities: “The small city is likely to 
more than hold its own during the 
future development of this country. 
The metropolis will continue to serve 
many functions which cannot other- 
wise be accommodated, but exten- 
sive remodeling of great cities to 
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meet the new demands of good living 
is too formidable and too costly to 
be accomplished quickly, if at all. 
Eyes will turn first to the small city, 
whose growth may be more easily 
directed along better lines, and to 
entirely new towns which may be 
constructed on new and unspoiled 
sites.” 

While most smaller towns welcome 
industrial development, many have 
learned, too late, that the influx of 
new industries can be a mixed bless- 
ing, especially if it is superimposed 
upon a planless community. With in- 
dustrial expansion 
planned factory construction, un- 
planned housing development, traffic 
and school congestion—in a word, the 
evils of unplanned community chaos 
that have turned hundreds of rapidly 
growing towns into an ugly cross- 
patch that can never be successfully 
reorganized. 

One of the troubles in getting a 
small community enthusiastically 
behind a planning program is the 
widespread misunderstanding of just 
what planning seeks to accomplish. 
All too many people have been lead 
to believe that a town plan is pri- 
marily a scheme to erect an elabo- 
rate, and probably wholly unneces- 
sary, civic center at considerable cost 
to the taxpayers. Others have been 
lead to believe that town planning is 
little more than the pipe dreams of 
well-meaning civic enthusiasts who 
would like to convert their town into 
something resembling a world’s fair 
exhibition grounds. Unfortunately, 
many of the grandiose town plans 
that have been drawn up in recent 
years have contributed to this mis- 
conception. 

Just exactly what is a town plan? 
Although millions of words have 
been written on the technical, legal 
and engineering aspects of town 
planning, the essential idea is by no 
means as complicated as the volu- 
minous literature may suggest. Fun- 
damentally, a town plan charts the 
ideal future development of a com- 
munity. In a sense, it is a statement 
of long-term policy—not just a col- 
lection of maps and pretty pictures. 

As conventionally set out on paper, 
a town plan includes a system of 


May come un- 


streets and roads, parks and play- 
grounds, school grounds and civic 
buildings, a redevelopment scheme 
for blighted areas, a zoning plan, 
railroad location or relocation, air- 
fields and auto parking areas, as well 
as other physical features peculiar 
to a particular community. More 
importantly, however, a town plan 
provides a_ businesslike blueprint 
for the orderly solution of civic 
problems, and in the absence of a 
plan, communities have misspent 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
They have built civic auditoriums 
where schools were more urgently 
needed, recreation centers where 
parks would have better served the 
community, and the conventional 
crisscross of little-used streets where 
playgrounds would have been an 
immeasurably sounder investment. 

Note, for example, these frank ob- 
servations of one planning authority. 
In community after community, he 
declares, “money spent for hospitals 
should have gone for schools and 
school money should have gone for 
playgrounds; road-improvement 
funds might have been spent with 
greater benefit for hospitals; and 
particular improvements were made 
because of political pressure from 
small bodies of who saw 
special needs but could not see those 
needs in relation to the requirements 
of the city as a whole. 

“There are endless illustrations of 
the cost of lack of early planning,” 
he adds. “Cities that can afford to do 
so are now driven to the great ex- 
pense of tearing down whole city 
blocks to provide playgrounds. 
Scarcely a sizable city in the country 
has escaped spending hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for the widen- 
ing and extension of streets. It is 
harder to put one’s finger on the cost 
of traffic congestion resulting from 
badly planned and narrow streets 
and upon the large improvement and 
maintenance costs of excess street 
area in residential districts. But they 
are nevertheless existent in every 
city. These things represent the cost 
of the lack of planning.” 

In a word, every dollar spent on 
sound city planning is returned many , 
times over. If you doubt it, consider 
the case of Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
a town where some 14,000 citizens 
are now benefitting from a farsighted 
planning program. As one part of its 
comprehensive city plan, Murfrees- 
boro has required subdivision devel- 
opers to dedicate a specified amount 
of property (determined by the num- 
ber of lots developed ) to future 
boulevard construction. When the 


citizens 





community recently built a new thor- 
oughfare through a subdivided sec- 
tion, all but a short stretch of the 
right-of-way had been dedicated in 
3ut that small fraction of 
acquired by condem- 


ad ance 
the roadway 
proceedings, cost the com- 
munity half a million dollars. Had 
the plan not been in effect, the total 
of the right-of-way would, of course, 
times that figure. 


nation 


ha e been many 


A Norner example of the economies 
of city planning is the city of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, which, with a 
population of about 110,000, owns 
more than 700 acres of park land. Of 
the total, over 300 acres have been 
donated to the city as the result of 
town-planning requirements! 

A well-executed town plan can, in 
fact, save money in countless ways. 
For example, says Robert Whitten 
in his book Neighborhoods of Small 
Homes: “The ordinary street and 
block pattern for residential neigh- 
borhoods is wasteful in its street and 
utility construction requirements 
From fifteen to forty per cent of the 
money expended for street improve- 
ments can be saved by careful plan- 
ning. From fifteen to thirty per cent 
of the land area now inefficiently 
used or wasted can be devoted to 
neighborhood parks without any ad- 
ditional cost of land. The saving that 
can be effected in street and lot 
improvement costs is more than ade- 
quate to pay for development and 
other community betterments.” 

And, Whitten goes on to say, “The 
saving in street length effected by 
careful planning will mean a con- 
siderable saving to the city for water 
mains and other improvements, and 
will effect a very great annual sav- 
ings in expenditures for street and 
The cleaning, 
and reconstructing of 


utilities maintenance 
repairing 
twenty-five to fifty 
paved street surface than is neces- 


per cent more 


sary with good planning is an impor- 
tant item in municipal finance. It 
would be much wiser to spend an 
equal amount in the development 
and maintenance of interior-block 
play parks that should be a normal 
feature of community life.” 

There is still another advantage 
in town planning in that it provides 
a guide for the solution of related 
community problems. Once a town 
plan is in operation, such matters 
as civic building construction, zon- 
ing, sewerage, water supply, budget- 
ing and the control of land subdivi- 
sion are all more easily solved, 
because each has its place in the 
town plan. One problem that has 


baffled many small towns is the 
cross-country superhighway. No 
community wants to be cut off from 
the supposed business created by a 
through highway, yet more and more 
towns are discovering that a super- 
highway slicing noisily through a 
business district harm 
than good. It brings surprisingly lit- 


does more 


tle business, causes tremendous traf- 
fic congestion, interrupts local street 
worse — prevents a 

community from 
buying market 


use and — even 


town’s’ business 
serving its normal 
efficiently. But 
have not realized that through traf- 


many communities 


fic is no longer an asset to local 
business until they analyzed the 


problem in the course of town 
planning 

So the question follows: Does your 
town really know where it is going? 
Has a workable, farsighted plan been 
developed for your town? If so, has 
it been framed and forgotten, or does 
it serve as a day-to-day guide to 
community progress? 

If youn 
drawn up more than ten years ago 


town does have a plan 


chances are it now needs extensive 
revision to bring it in line with 
present-day community require- 
ments. If your town has never had a 
plan, there is a wealth of published 
material to help you plan wisely. One 
good source of constructive help is 
the American Society of Planning 
Officials, with headquarters at 1313 
East Sixtieth Street, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois. This organization can provide 
a bibliography of published ma- 
terial, ranging from technical dis- 
cussions of town planning to pam- 
phlets for the nonexpert, explaining 
in simple language how to make a 
plan and carry it out. 
Owe nontechnical booklet is “Plan- 
ning for the Small American City,” 
published by the Public Administra- 
tion Service at the same address. 
This handy guide covers such sub- 
jects as: The Growing Future of the 
Small City, General Planning Prob- 
lems in a Small City, Steps in Plan- 
Making, Basic Data Essential for the 
Preparation of the Plan, Street Plan 
and Street Design, Sewerage and 
Water Supply in the City Plan, Zon- 
ing Administration, and—perhaps the 
most important chapter of all—Citi- 
zen Support for Plan Realization. 

The American Society of Planning 
Officials also serves as a clearing- 
house in helping communities obtain 
the services of a qualified planning 
consultant, who is more or less 
essential in the initial development 
of a town plan. Incidentally, there is 





a critical shortage of planning tech- 
nicians in the United States, because 
only about a hundred new technici- 
ans are graduated each year from the 
twenty-four colleges and technical 
schools now offering university train- 
ing in this field. However, when a 
community writes to the ASPO, out- 
lining its specific needs and indicat- 
ing the amount which it can afford 
to spend for professional help, the 
society will either forward the names 
of qualified persons in the vicinity or 
advertise the community’s request in 
its monthly newsletter. 

Six states* and many counties now 
provide direct planning assistance to 
small communities. In Tennessee, for 
example, the state planning commis- 
sion has established a local assistance 
organization with four field offices 
staffed with professional community 
They serve as a pool of 
planning know-how that is made 
available to local communities as 
needed. The latter is required to pay 
a share of the cost of this profes- 
sional counsel, but local officials re- 
tain the authority to make all final 
decisions with regard to the town 
plan. The state’s function is purely 
advisory. 

Similar county planning 
ance is not uncommon. Westchester 
County, New York, for example, op- 
erates a county planning commission 


planners. 


assist- 


whose help is available to local com- 
munities, and a similar plan is in 
operation in fast-growing Los Ange- 
les County, administered by a re- 
gional planning commission. 

Finally, if no help can be obtained 
from a state or county agency, plan- 
ning experts sometimes recommend 
that several neighboring communi- 
ties pool their resources and split the 
expense of professional assistance. 
This plan has worked in many iso- 
lated areas of the country where 
planning assistance is relatively dif- 
ficult to come by. 

Above all, say planning experts, 
there are two things to remember 
when you set out to plan a town: 1) 
No plan is ever static. It must con- 
stantly be adjusted to changing com- 
munity needs. And, 2) a town plan 
is only effective when a community 
and its citizens are determined to 
carry it through to realization. Until 
there is a widespread understanding 
of what a plan is all about and what 
it seeks to accomplish, it will never 
be much more than a pretty—but 
wholly worthless—picture on the 
wall! rHE END 





*Alabama, Connecticut, Kentucky, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee and Virginia. 
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Going to Florida? 

If so you'll want to visit 

the world’s largest trailer park, owned 
and operated by the Kiwanis Club 

of Bradenton. It’s nationally famous as 
a spot where elderly couples 


can enjoy the golden years of life. 


HEN C. B. and Alta Mathes reached the retire- 

‘Y ment age, they didn’t know what to do with them- 
selves. At first they traveled a bit, visiting Florida and 
other places they’d always yearned to see. Gradually 
the idea of living in Florida began to jell. The couple 
looked around over the state and decided that Bradenton 
was the place for them. On Florida’s west coast, the city 
has plenty of natural attractions and is within easy 
driving distance of Silver Springs, Bok Tower and many 
fine fishing spots. 

The clinching factor for the Mathes was the amazing 
trailer park at Bradenton. This world’s largest collection 
of trailers offered the aging couple the chance to relax 
with scores of retired folks who had forsaken the North, 
East and West for the life of leisure in Florida. 
So they moved their trailer into the Kiwanis-operated 
park, where they soon got well acquainted. Between 





visiting friends, puttering in their tidy garden, and the 
square dances, auto trips, shuffleboard and card games, 
the Mathes found little time to regret the years that 
had gone by. They were, in fact, happier than they had 
been for a long, long time. 

The story of C. B. and his wife, Alta, is very typical. 
During the Bradenton Kiwanis 
Trailer Park is home for roughly 2500 men and women. 
Only retirees can live in the park—it is a colony de- 
voted, by and large, to people in the sunset years of 
life. Living in 1100 trailers, residents of the Kiwanis 
park are the envy of thousands who must wait their 
turn for vacancies. To accommodate this overflow, some 
fifty-seven other trailer parks have sprung up within 


winter season, the 
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eight miles of Bradenton, according to Bobby Brollier, 
who, with his wife, manages the park for the Kiwanis 
Club of Bradenton. 

Living costs are surprising. People who have been 
used to paying high rents and home maintenance costs 
are delighted at having to pay only $3 to $3.50 per 
week for rent, electricity, water, refuse disposal, electric 
washing machines, a postal service and peppy com- 
munity recreation program! The average Bradenton 
trailer park family spends $200 a month, some more, 
others less. One resident observes that some of his 
neighbors live on as little as $100 per month, and this 
“pays the rent, buys food and keeps gas in the car.” 
On the other end of the economic scale are some well- 
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to-do people who prefer the friendly life in Bradenton 
to the more sophisticated kind of atmosphere found at 
most winter resorts. 


The Kiwanis Club of Bradenton nets about $42,000 
each year from its trailer park and the money is in- 


vested in community service: support for Boy, Girl and 


Cub Scouts: a home for crippled children; dental aid 
and school lunches for underprivileged youngsters. The 
club built the elaborate Girl Scout cabin, right, and paid 
for the $80,000 boys’ club gym, bottom. Below, Kiwani- 
ans study a diagram of their sprawling park. 

This project does double duty: It yields money for 
many worthwhile causes and, at the same time, provides 
a kind of paradise for older folks. tHE END 
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wkwaien red meets white in Portland | 
Fred Schwary’s 
supermarket, 
Top, indignant Navajos threatened to : 


boycott the community after their hon- 
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celebration 
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De in Schwary’s Food Centerin By WALTER A. GRAYDON any moment the clerks expected to | 
Portland, Oregon any Saturday 7 see the Indians start marching out 
and you'll stand a good chance of of the store without a glance right 
seeing the busy owner, Kiwanian marched into the suburb of Parkrose' or left and carrying half the stock 
Fred Schwary, drop his work and and poured into Schwary’s Food with them. There seemed only one { 
step out of his office to shake hands Center, anxious to cash and spend course of action: The clerks called { 
with a Navajo Indian shopper. The part of their pay checks. the cops. 
1ame of the Indian will probably be A handful of clerks were on duty Multnomah County sheriff’s depu- { 
something like Black Goat Begay or at the time. As they recovered from _ ties came ready for a riot and found 
Posy Manygoats and he will be able _ the initial shock of the Indian inva- a peaceful group of Indians still t 
to speak little, if any, English. But sion, they mounted the check stands leisurely examining merchandise. I 
there will be a strong glint of friend- to handle the flood of business. But The police herded them out of the é 
ship in his eyes the cash registers were silent. The store and asked, through interpre- 

Kiwanian Schwary’s relationship Navajos just milled around, examin- _ ters, that they enter stores in smaller t 
with the nation’s largest tribe of ing things and whispering in their groups. But the police found nothing é 
Indians has not always been so native tongue. A couple of clerks missing; there were no charges. y 
pleasant. In fact, it grew from mis-_ tried to find out where the Indians Fred, who was then president of é 
understanding and a harsh insult came from, but the Navajos just the Chamber of Commerce, was very f 
which might have caused a riot. looked the white men full in the concerned about the mix-up. So 

In 1952 Fred, a member of the face and said not one word. were the Navajos, whose strict obe- i 
Parkrose, Portland club, didn’t know Fred’s employees watched like a_ dience to tribal codes makes stealing, a 
a Navajo from any other Indian, al- _ battery of detectives, suspicion grow- brawling, drinking or even smoking E 
though Union Pacific Railroad had _ ing stronger every minute. The muf- a very rare occurrence. They were t 
5000 Navajos employed along their fled shuffle of feet, the whispers and quick to understand the accusation V 
right-of-way as section hands. Then the strange-sounding Indian lan- of theft and resolved not only to f 


one Saturday afternoon 200 Indians 





guage made the scene ominous. At 








boycott the store but the entire sub- 
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Kiwanian Fred Schwary, a grocery executive, assumed the role of peacemaker 


between Navajo Indians and his community. 


urban community. It was a situation 
fraught with tension. 

Union Pacific officials also were 
upset about the “riot.” They consider 
the Navajos the best section workers 
they have ever had and their aware- 
ness of good public relations is keen, 
to say the least. 

“I knew I had to think of some- 
thing,” Kiwanian Schwary said, “to 
make these fellows realize it was just 
an unfortunate mistake.” 

Then Fred struck upon an idea 
that sounded plausible: He arranged 
a Chamber-sponsored dinner for the 
200 gandy dancers. Though reluctant 
at first, they finally agreed to attend. 
Afterward, the Navajos offered to 
return the hospitality by entertain- 
ing all comers with tribal dances at 
a nearby high school athletic field. 
Fred had only two days to publicize 
the event and to line up enough 
wood for a gigantic ceremonial bon- 
fire. 

Nearly 4000 spectators jammed the 
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field. Song and dance, a universal 
language. proved to be 
ground where the whites and Indi- 
ans met. And before the 
was over, some of the 
joined the Navajos in their rhythmic 
dances. 

That was the climax of the Indian 
“riot,” but Fred was not content to 
let the matter drop. He knew the In- 
dians’ illiteracy would pose difficult 
problems in community business re- 
lations—particularly when it came to 
cashing pay checks. For Fred the 
solution was easy: Every other week 
he drove out to the Indians’ head- 
quarters with a satchel full of money 
and cashed all checks that were 
offered. He continued the practice 
until the Indians moved on to an- 
other community, and in the process 
he met and shook hands with many 
Navajos. Thus he became their 
trusted friend. 


common 


evening 


spectators 


To the Navajos, the outcome of 


the Parkrose incident is very impor- 


tant. Their reservation will, at best, 
support less than half of the 72,000- 
member tribe at a very low stand- 
ard. Eventual assimilation into the 
white man’s world is the only an- 
swer for the Navajos. Off-reserva- 
tion employment is providing much- 
needed income which has made 
one-third of the tribe self-support- 
ing, and experiences such as what 
happened in Parkrose are showing 
the Navajos that white men want to 
be friendly and helpful. The impor- 
tance of this one fact is hard to over- 
estimate. It offers the Navajos hope 
and incentive for a new way of life. 

Now each time Fred sees a Navajo 
in his store—and there are quite a 
few permanently employed in Port- 
land—he knows more than ever that 
practicing Kiwanis principles pays 
big dividends. The Indians don’t say 
much when they visit him. They 
simply greet him and shake his hand. 
It isn’t necessary to say anything 
more. THE END 














NORTH SHORE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS bought a tape re- 


corder for elementary school pupils with impaired 
vision. The teacher of these handicapped students 
uses the machine to record class assignments. Then, 
while she works with one group of her “sight-sav- 
ing” class, another group listens to her recording. 
Thus she can teach two classes at one time. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA made and distributed bumper 


stickers for 5000 automobiles and trucks—about ten 
per cent of the total vehicles in Evansville and 
Vanderburg County. The stickers, a colorful red, 
white and blue, say “I’m trying to drive safely. 
Are you?” The Evansville Kiwanians hit upon the 
bumper sticker plan when they became disturbed 
over the amount of reckless driving in their town 
and resolved to do something to help police curb 
the menace. 

To finance the project, the club asked for a dime 
from each member—the price of ordering a sticker 
in advance. With the $200 raised in this manner, the 
club gave the job to a member of the club, a display 
man who volunteered to produce the stickers by the 
silk-screen method. With the help of fellow Ki- 
wanians, this man worked three hours a night for 
several evenings, turning out the stickers on sheets 
of eighteen inches by twenty inches, five stickers 
to a sheet. (See picture below left.) When all the 
signs were made, they were taken to a printer, who 
was also a Kiwanian. Here they were cut, packed 
and marked for distribution. 

The Evansville club chose a day for the stickers 
to make their appearance. H. O. Roberts, mayor of 
Evansville, led the drive by personally attaching 


9 


one to the rear bumper of his car. (See picture 
below right.) The judge of the police court asked 
for one hundred for distribution to traffic offenders, 
and laundries, taxi firms, dairies, truck lines, and the 
city transportation company ordered their drivers 
to place the stickers on their vehicles. 

“We feel the sticker works both ways,” said 
Homer Durham, chairman of the club’s citizenship 
committee and head of the sticker drive. “It gives 
the driver of the car bearing the sticker a feeling 
of added responsibility for safe driving, and also 
confronts his fellow motorists with a challenge to do 
likewise.” 


LAWTON and NORTHWEST LAWTON, OKLAHOMA 


operated concession stands and sold programs and 
tickets for a local rodeo. Money raised through 
these services went into the club’s underprivileged 
child fund. 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO bought ten acres of unproduc- 


tive land for the price of one dollar, planted soy- 
bean seed in the soil and later sold the harvested 
beans for $631. Club members did all the weeding 
and planting, and fertilizer and machinery were 
donated. The club feels sure that the land is now 
in a more productive state and will turn up even 
better profits this year. 


NORTHSIDE-KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE sponsored a 


stock car race to raise money for a local aid or- 
ganization for mentally retarded children. The event 
was highly popular, and as a result the club was 
able to present a projector, screen, films and a check 
for $966 to the organization. 





The increase in haphazard driving inspired the Evansville, Indiana club to design, produce and distribute bumper stickers 
asking the question, “I’m trying to drive safely. Are you?” Mayor H. O. Roberts, above right, used the first sticker. 
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This is the modern rambler-type home the Silver Spring, 
Maryland Kiwanians built as the first step in financing a 
clubhouse for the city’s boys’ club. (See story below.) The 


SILVER SPRING. MARYLAND built a house—the first of 
five the club plans to erect over a period of five 
years—and sold it to raise money for the construc- 
tion of a building for the Boys’ Club of Silver 
Spring. (See picture and floor plan above.) The sale 
of this custom-built, air-conditioned rambler netted 
more than $5000 for the boys’ club building fund. 

fall of 1952 that Kiwanian Sam Eig, 

a real estate developer, got the idea of building 

and selling a modern home to help finance the boys’ 

club. His plan was long-range: Five homes were to 
be built and sold in five years. This, he figured, 
would yield enough money to build a clubhouse. 

Sam started the ball rolling by donating a building 

lot in one of Silver Spring’s best residential sections. 

Then he got the support of the construction men 

and realtors who belonged to the club. Kiwanis 

architects worked on the blueprints, and in Decem- 
ber 1952 ground was broken for the new house. 
Six months later the building was completed, and 

Kiwanian Theodore R. McKeldin, governor of the 

State of Maryland, appeared to take part in a ban- 

quet and ribbon-cutting ceremony. The next day, 


It was in the 


real estate brokers in the club opened the house for 
inspection, charging an admission fee of twenty-five 
cents a person. A fifty-page program booklet was 
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Silver Spring club hopes to build five more such houses 
The house is air-conditioned and netted $5000. 


Plans for the 


in five years. 

structure were drawn by club architects. 
distributed to the customers as they walked in. 
(Admission fees and booklet advertising profits 
went to the boys’ club building fund.) Within a week 
the Kiwanis house was sold. 

PORTLAND, OREGON earned about $ 
by sponsoring a dog show. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS provides monthly movies for two 
different orphanages. 

GARLAND, SPOKANE, WASHINGTON sponsors a young 
people’s dancing group which travels from coast to 
coast during the summer months, demonstrating 
old-time Western dances. The group, called “Silver 
Spurs,” consists of about thirty teen-agers. Each of 
them has to learn not only a large repertoire of 
dances but also the art of calling hoedowns. This 
summer the kids showed their dancing skills over 
a 10,000-mile route. The Kiwanians hope to estab- 
lish a trust fund out of any surplus money derived 
from the group’s appearances. The fund would be 
maintained for the club’s youth activities. For out- 
standing members of Silver Spurs, the Kiwanians 
plan to establish a college scholarship. 

CRESTLINE, OHIO placed a church signboard on each 
of the four principal highways into Crestline. The 
signs tell names and service times of all the 
churches in the town. 


$1000 for club funds 





The Philadelphia club bought hearing aid equipment for 230 
auditorium seats in a school for hard-of-hearing children. 
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Biggest item in the Idabel, Oklahoma club’s radio auction 
was this 1953 Ford. 


Standing beside it is the top bidder. 
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The Glendale, California club campaigned for traffic cour- 
tesy by distributing stickers like the one the young lady 
above has just received. She passed her driving test, and 
Carroll Morrill, center, campaign chairman, was on hand to 


BASSETT, VIRGINIA sponsors the opening football game 
of the high school football season each year, dividing 
proceeds equally between the school athletic fund 
and the club’s fund for underprivileged children. 
Among Bassett businessmen the Kiwanians organ- 
ized a Bassett Greater Youth program for fund- 
raising purposes and collected more than $2500. Each 
contributor was given football tickets to give to his 
customers. Kiwanians themselves sold $5200 in 
tickets 

Club members sold refreshments in the stands, 
handled the public address system and performed a 
variety of other grid game tasks. 

In addition to the opening game project, the 
Kiwanians also organized a band at the high school 
and made it possible for the young musicians to get 
uniforms and instruments 

PARIS, ARKANSAS helped a woman buy an artificial leg. 
The club also helped make it possible to have a tele- 
phone placed in the home of the invalid. 

EAST MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE distributed ten baby pigs 
to 4-H Club members. Recently one of the porkers 
was a prize-winner at an annual stock show and 
sold for a record $1.22 a pound! 

MONTREAL, QUEBEC arranges field days and picnics 
regularly for girls in an institution. Through the 
years, the Montreal Kiwanians also have provided 
a large quantity of equipment for the school. The 
most recent contribution: navy blue blazers with 
specially designed crests on the pockets. 

FORT WALTON BEACH, FLORIDA buys about 600 
lunches each month for needy schoolchildren. 
ELLENBURG, NEW YORK raised $1100 to buy rescue 
equipment for the local fire department. The dona- 
tion included a resuscitator-inhalator-aspirator, two 

Scott Air Paks and a variety of accessories. 

Local physicians were informed that the new 
equipment is at their disposal for emergency use. 

MILBANK, SOUTH DAKOTA contributes money each 
month to a crippled children’s hospital and school. 

EMMAUS, PENNSYLVANIA bought uniforms and equip- 
ment for a “knee high” baseball team which the 
club sponsors annually. 

DENVER, COLORADO sponsored a winning calf in an 
annual stock show. The Denver club has sponsored 
a calf each year since 1942. 


hand out the sticker. Above, Glendale Kiwanians push their 
campaign by using this ingenious approach. Drivers were 
able to get “‘Courtesy is Contagious” stickers at every bank, 
store, office and business house in the city of Glendale. 


BLUE EARTH, MINNESOTA held a traffic conference and 
panel discussion for high school pupils in the county. 
The youngsters were given a day off from their 
regular school routine to attend. After registering 
at the local courthouse, the president of the Kiwanis 
Club of Blue Earth welcomed the kids and intro- 
duced the first speaker, the manager of a local 
automobile repair firm. He spoke on the need for 
courtesy in driving. Next, an insurance man told 
about accidents and insurance rates. A jurist fol- 
lowed with a discussion of law and the traffic court, 
and a member of the state highway police added his 
views. Just before lunch, the assembly viewed a 
safety movie. Then came a panel discussion, another 
movie and a closing discussion. Later, the Blue 
Earth Kiwanians assembled a panel of seven local 
experts on traffic and let pupils ask them questions. 





Brainard Allison, right, chairman of the Minneapolis Ki- 
wanis club’s Rehabilitation Committee for the Blind, gives 
the keys of a new station wagon, a club gift, to the president 
of the Board of the Minneapolis Society for the Blind. 
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Kiwanians in Franklin Park, Illinois topped off their 
active participation in youth projects by erecting a build- 
ing for local youngsters. Above, the Kiwanians, who did 
all the work themselves, are shown laying the foundation. 


MECKLENBURG, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA oper- 
ates a miniature train. With Mecklenburg Kiwanians 
acting as engineers, conductors and ticket agents, 
the train runs on 1100 feet of track in a local park. 
There are two eighty-foot trestles, three cars and a 
gasoline-powered locomotive. The cars weigh 1300 
pounds apiece and the locomotive weighs a ton. 

The train will earn money every summer for the 
Kiwanians’ underprivileged child fund. 

CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY sponsored a performance of the 
US Navy Band, raising about $10,000 for the 
Clifton club’s charity fund. The Kiwanians used the 
proceeds to present citizenship awards at the local 
high school, send Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts to 
camp, deliver Christmas and Easter baskets to shut- 
in children, aid the Clifton boys’ club and send 
underprivileged children to summer camp. 








The clubs of Concordia and Belleville, Kansas collabor- 
ated on a drive to raise enough money to buy this iron 
lung for a local hospital’s new polio ward. The campaign 
kept the Kiwanians busy in two counties. They raised $2000. 
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Painting the Boy Scout hut in Navasota, Texas looked like 
a big job until local Kiwanians decided to pool their 
labor. In a short time the men had the structure looking 
bright—and had another community service on their record. 


LANDER CIRCLE, VILLAGE OF PEPPER PIKE, OHIO 
held a “human resources” inventory of Lander Cir- 
cle. With the help of a professional survey firm, the 
Kiwanians found that more than 200 persons in 
Lander Circle would be interested in discussing 
their occupations with high school pupils who want 
to select a career. 

A directory was printed and distributed, carrying 
names, locations and occupations. Undertaken orig- 
inally as a vocational guidance project, the inventory 
has proved useful in several ways. Civil Defense 
officials were interested to learn that twenty doctors 
live in the community. The survey revealed the 
names of about fifty adults who said they would 
like to help in Scout work, and seven men qualified 
and interested in speaking on traffic safety. 

If a girl or boy is interested in going to a par- 
ticular college, he may be able to get first-hand in- 
formation from an alumnus of that institution living 
nearby. (Two hundred different colleges and uni- 
versities have alumni in the area.) The inventory 
also showed that every part of the world has been 
visited by Lander Circle people and that many of 
these travelers have slides, films and souvenirs. 
Twenty-six different languages are spoken in Lan- 
der Circle, and twenty men are qualified to officiate 
at sports events. 

The inventory also recorded hobbies and inter- 
ests—for possible speaking engagements and consul- 
tations. 

To get all this information, every member of the 
Lander Circle club called at about forty-five homes. 
The Kiwanians devoted about 600 hours to the col- 
lection of the data—all of which is useful for legiti- 
mate, noncommercial, community service purposes. 

BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY sponsored a performance 
of the popular Broadway hit musical of the late 
forties—“High Button Shoes.” The Kiwanians sold 
1300 tickets and earned $700, which is being used 
to provide milk for children of needy families. 

KELOWNA, BRITISH COLUMBIA built an iron lung for 
a local hospital. It took the Kiwanians 1000 man- 
hours and three months to build the lung, which 
cost the club $500. The device is valued at $1800. 
Every member of the Kelowna club contributed 
either money or labor. 














Above is a section of the eight-mile Norfolk, Virginia Mu- 
nicipal Gardens, where the city’s Kiwanians are spearhead- 
ing a three-day azalea festival this spring. (See story below.) 
The famous gardens contain thirty-five varieties of azaleas. 
One of them—the Flame—reaches a height of fifteen feet. 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA will sponsor an azalea festival 
April 8-10 in the Norfolk Municipal Gardens. (See 
picture above.) The Gardens were started in 1938 
to provide work for the unemployed, and, in the 
words of the general manager of the beauty spot, 
“During many critical periods in the history of the 
Norfolk Municipal Gardens, the Kiwanians moved 
with caution and wisdom—always furthering the 
progress of the Gardens.’ Today this wonderland 
of nature—one hundred acres in size—features 
more than 100,000 and is called one of 
America’s greatest gardens. There is also a camel- 
lia collection of 15,000 plants in 500 varieties. (Any 
Kiwanians interested in visiting the Norfolk 
Municipal Garden should contact the local Kiwanis 
club and/or the Norfolk Chamber of Commerce.) 

BROCKTON, MASSACHUSETTS gave club fines and vol- 
untary contributions amounting to $615 to Worcester 
(Massachusetts) Tornado Relief. Worcester Kiwan- 
ians sponsored the Brockton club back in 1922. 


azaleas 


The Mt. Pleasant-Cambie, British Columbia club bought two 
acres of unused land and planted it in potatoes. Club mem- 
bers later harvested 12,000 pounds of spuds and cleared 
about $150 for the club’s welfare project. Above, the Ki- 
wanians fill up the sacks for a profitable trip to market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO organizes big safety drives each 
year with the help of local Boy Scouts. (See picture 
next page.) In a recent campaign the Kiwanians 
held a one-day antijaywalking drive. On “Jay Day” 
more than one hundred Scouts took posts in the 
downtown section of the city. If a Scout saw some- 
one jaywalking he handed the careless pedestrian 
a tag labeled “I am a jaywalker. When I am injured 
or killed, please send me to one of the following 
hospitals.” Eight hospitals were listed, below which 
were spaces for name, address. etc. If the jaywalker 
did not accept the tag, the Scout handed him a 
courtesy sticker. 

In just three hours the youngsters distributed 5200 
tags and stickers! After the Scouts’ work was done, 
a member of the Cincinnati club gave each of the 
boys a bottle of soft drink and a specially designed 
shoulder patch for his uniform. 

As a follow-up to Jay Day, the fifteen clubs in 
the Fourth Division of the Ohio District distributed 





Kiwanians in Prescott, Arizona bought a home-to-school 
intercommunications system for a ninth-grade pupil, above 
left, who is confined to her home with an asthmatic condi- 
tion. By flipping a switch, the youngster can take part in 
classroom discussions and hear everything that is going on. 
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At the other end of the “intercom” system, the girl’s teacher, 
above right, looks over the classroom unit with Kiwanian Rod 
Weller. who was chairman of the committee that had the 
device installed. Both units of the system have talk switches 
and volume control, and work through a telephone line. 
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Kiwanians in Powell, Wyoming dressed up in clown suits 
and put on a series of bizarre antics in order to call atten- 
tion to the club’s big apple sale. The imaginative promo- 
tion proved successful—the project earned $500 for the 
benefit of underprivileged children in the community. 


7500 automobile bumper stickers bearing the words 
“Watch While Walking.” 

The fifteen clubs participating: Cincinnati; Bond 
Hill-Roselawn, Cincinnati; Cheviot-Westwood, Cin- 
cinnati; Cleves; Clifton, Cincinnati; Colerain, Cin- 
cinnati; Elmwood-Carthage; Harrison; Northern 
Hills, Cincinnati; Northside, Cincinnati; Price Hill, 
Cincinnati; Reading; St. Bernard; Sharonville; and 
Wyoming-Lockland. These clubs paid for a coupon 
advertisement that ran thirty days in The Cincinnati 
Post. The coupon, headed “Watch While Walking,” 
carried a plea for safety, the safe man’s pledge, the 
Kiwanis emblem, space for name, age and address. 
Anyone could receive a free bumper sticker by pre- 
senting the coupon at any police station or at the 
office of The Cincinnati Post. 

In another campaign, the Cincinnati club held a 
“Doorknob Vacation Safety” program. This time 
about 10,000 Boy Scouts took part, attaching 57,000 
safety signs to doorknobs of Cincinnati homes. The 
signs read “Let safety share your vacation trip.” 


: ee: ‘ ee 
Boy Scouts who helped the Cincinnati club stage “Jay Day” 
(see story above) gave downtown pedestrian violators a 
choice between jaywalking cards and “Courtesy Is Contagi- 
ous” stickers. Above the boys are shown getting materials 
and briefing before going out to campaign for better safety. 
In another Kiwanis safety drive, 10,000 Scouts took part. 
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As their part in the broad safety program of Kiwanis Inter- 
national, Kiwanians in Schenectady, New York sponsor a 
safety clock in cooperation with the local safety council and 
traffic bureau. The clock face, shown above, is eight by ten 
feet. It indicates the number of persons injured and killed 
locally during the year. Schenectady Kiwanians feel that this 
device makes motorists increasingly safety-conscious. Be- 
low, Heinz Klotz, a Bonn, Germany high school pupil, loads 
catchup onto an American hot dog. He was one of twenty- 
nine teen-agers from Norway, Italy, Austria, Denmark, 
France and Germany who climaxed a year of study in the 
US by touring some of the country. While in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Heinz and the others stayed at the homes of members 
of the Salt Lake City club. During their visit the for- 
eign pupils enjoyed sight-seeing trips. picnics and a swim- 
ming party. When they left Salt Lake City they were given 
cowboy hats and neckerchiefs. The youths, all between six- 
teen and nineteen, lauded American life and agreed that 
friendliness in the US couldn’t be beaten. The Salt Lake 
City newspapers praised Kiwanians for sponsoring the 
group’s visit to the city. One newspaper commented that it 
was too bad that [ron Curtain youngsters weren’t present. 
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Above left, International President Don Forsythe, cutting ribbon, dedicates a treatment center for crippled children 
and adults in Carbondale, Pennsylvania. Construction of the building, above right, was a major project of the Carbon- 
dale club. The center has an office, waiting room, two physical therapy rooms, one for speech therapy and a large utility 
basement. The center operates four days a week and has a staff of three specialists caring for nearly thirty patients. 








KERRISDALE, VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA gave 
six television hospital. The club 
bought the sets with money raised by staging a dog 


sets to a local 

show and home exhibition. 
Said the hospital superintendent: “It’s 

short of fantastic how the sets have caught the fancy 
of our patients. The interest is terrific and all of 
us have nightmares at even the thought that any 
one of the sets might break down.” 

UPTOWN, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO bought a dryer valued 
at $200 for a boys’ camp. 

FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS provides phonograph 
records and shoes regularly to underprivileged chil- 


nothing 


dren 
IGNACIO, COLORADO sponsored a basketball game be- 
tween Fort Lewis A & M College and the Ute In- 


dian school and also a dance at Ignacio High 
School. The club turned the net receipts of the 
two events—$63l—over to the polio fund. 


WHETBOURNE, NEWFOUNDLAND held several parties 
and conducted training classes for inmates of a 
local boys’ home. 





ROCHESTER, NEW YORK raises money for its under- 
privileged child fund by selling plates reading “Cour- 
tesy Pays—Avoid Accidents—Kiwanis of Rochester” 
for automobile fronts. The plates sell for a dollar 
apiece, with about forty cents going to the fund for 
needy kids. 


ADDISON, MICHIGAN arranged for thirty children in a 


Detroit clinic to have two-week farm vacations on 
farms in the Addison area. A bus was chartered for 
the 160-mile round trip. 

GILROY, CALIFORNIA sponsored a basketball tourna- 
ment and gave trophies and medals to winning 
teams and players. 

PITTSFIELD, MAINE provided a long-needed swimming 
pool for local youngsters. The club campaigned vigor- 
ously for funds, raising about $1500 from a min- 

and auction. Then the members of the 

About $6000 


organiZa- 


show 
contributed $2500 
collected from townspeople, 
out-of-town friends, and Pittsfield con- 
labor and materials valued at 


strel 
club themselves. 
was local 
tions and 
tractors donated 

more than $10,000. 

The dedication of the Pittsfield 
elaborate ceremony, with bronze 
plaque unveiling, speeches, music 
by the town band and a demon- 
stration of synchronized swim- 
ming by the Bangor, Maine Dol- 
phins, only water ballet team in 
the state. (See picture, bottom 
left.) After the ceremony, the 
pool gates were opened to all, and 
young swimmers leaped happily 
into the town’s first swimming 
pool. Every warm day since, about 
300 swimmers have used it. 

The opening of the pool meant 
a good deal to Pittsfield’s resi- 
dents, who before had had to do 
a lot of traveling to find a place 
for their kids to swim. THE END 


pool was an 


The dedication of the Pittsfield, 
Maine club’s new swimming pool 
(see story above) was graced by some 
precision numbers by the Dolphins. 
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springtime 
is signtime 


Time to erect at least one new Kiwanis Road Sign 
to serve as a friendly introduction 

to your city for visiting Kiwanians. To other 
travelers, the Kiwanis Road Sign stands 

as a reminder that yours is a progressive and civic 
minded city—proud of its accomplishments. 





The 


gauge aluminum thirty inches in diameter. The 


Kiwanis Road Signs are single-faced heavy 


Emblem in three colors is finished with reflectorized 


paint. The sign will not peel, rust, discolor or tar- 


KELLEY HOTEL nish. Auxiliary plates are made of aluminum single- 


faced and reflectorized. Bolts for attaching in- 
FRIDAY 12:15 cluded. Post is not included. Shipping weight of 
complete ensemble is approximately 12 Ibs. 


$26 


FOB Clinton, Mass. 





SUR FIC oe 
Send orders to 
Kiwanis International 
520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 
39 





COMMITTEE 





CORNER 





CITIZENSHIP SERVICES 


AGRICULTURE AND CONSERVATION Clubs located near 
big cities can help create a truer understanding of farm 
problems by sponsoring a farm day. Invite Kiwanians 
from the big city to take part in farm tours and demon- 
strations arranged by the host club. Consumers have just 
as great a stake in farm problems as does the man on 
the farm Chauncey B. Watson 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—CANADA Lend your 
support to the eviction of Communists from public office 
and educational institutions with due regard for the pro- 
tection of innocent individuals against unjust charges 
of disloyalty Charles H. Hulse 
PUBLIC AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS—UNITED STATES What is 
your club doing to help the public understand America’s 
heritage? You can sponsor forums, set up local speakers’ 
bureaus and distribute Kiwanis Minuteman folders to 
schoolchildren and your business contacts.—Stary Gange 


SUPPORT OF CHURCHES Many clubs will be conducting 
“March to Church in March” campaigns this month. To 
promote church attendance you can post suitable bill- 
boards, place ads in local newspapers, arrange for radio 
broadcasts and distribute handbills. —Karl Lehmann 


YOUTH SERVICES 


BOYS AND GIRLS WORK Almost every town needs recre- 
ation facilities for boys and girls. Why not look into the 
requirements of your community? Check with educators, 
youth leaders, ministers and city officials who can pro- 
vide authentic information. -Frederick Y. Briscoe 


CIRCLE K There’s no time to lose! That Circle K club 
you've been planning for college students should be 
formed before the end of the school year. This will give 
officers of the new club a chance to lay the groundwork 
for next fall. Armand J. Rodehorst, Sr. 
KEY CLUBS Conventiontime is drawing near in most Key 
Club districts. Help your boys prepare for this event 
by: 1) seeing that their dues have been paid; 2) making 
sure they prepare a written achievement report; 3) ar- 
ranging for Kiwanians to attend the convention along 
with the boys. Ralph S. Bird 
UNDERPRIVILEGED CHILD Have you ever thought about 
investigating the home environment of local underpriv- 
ileged children? Your club may be able to help by pro- 
viding recreation, vacations at summer camp and perhaps 
even arranging for foster homes in extreme cases where 
the youngster needs special aid. Verne C. Freeman 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE The tradesman is the founda- 
tion of our economy and industry. Encourage young 
men and women to enter the trades. Sell the idea that 
there is dignity in performing these important jobs. This 
opportunity exists in every community.—I. R. Witthuhn 


Here are some 


timely suggestions offered by 





chairmen of the various 
International committees. For 
more information write to 
these men in care of 

Kiwanis International, 

520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago I1, Illinois. 


KIWANIS ADMINISTRATION 


ACHIEVEMENT REPORTS Impress every club member 
with the contents of your achievement report for 1953. 
This will build esprit de corps and help your fellow 
members become more activity-conscious in the future 
months. Harold H. White 
ATTENDANCE AND MEMBERSHIP Reduce deletions by 
proper indoctrination. Give every member a job. An- 
alyze classifications and membership periodically. Use 
the member and you won't lose him.—Martin Wiegand 


INTER-CLUB RELATIONS Strengthen your club by visiting 
others. Meet your fellow Kiwanians and learn how they 
are helping their communities. The interchange of fel- 
lowship and information service is the heart of inter-club 
relations. -Lewis H. Fouts 
KIWANIS EDUCATION AND FELLOWSHIP One of the finest 
devices for Kiwanis education is the motion picture 
“A Citizen Participates,’ which can be booked (for 
dates after April) through Modern Talking Pictures, 
140 East Ontario Street, Chicago, Illinois. This film tells 
the story of how one Kiwanis club served: its com- 
munity. —Harold O. Danner 


NEW CLUB BUILDING Kiwanis belongs in every commu- 
nity. Study the needs of each nearby city, town and 
village, then get your club interested in sponsorship. 
You'll get some good ideas from the new releases avail- 
able from the General Office. Walter F. Patenge 


PROGRAMS AND MUSIC See the “Program Suggestions” 


column on page 7. —Daniel L. Auchenbach 


RESOLUTIONS March 10 was the deadline for clubs to 
file resolutions at the General Office. Sometime during 
the first two weeks of April, each club will receive a list 
of proposed resolutions that will be acted upon at the 
convention in Miami. All clubs should consider these 


—Joseph O. Tally, Jr. 


proposed resolutions. 





BUILD by Faith—Loyalty—Service 
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520 NORTH MICHIGAN 
(From page 20) 


are the general file room and the 
Mimeograph Department. 

The Kiwanis Magazine is edited, 
planned and produced in one part of 
the second floor, where the Adver- 
tising, Editorial, Circulation and Art 
and Production Departments are lo- 
cated. (Many visitors are surprised 
to learn that the magazine ‘is not 
actually printed at 520 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, but in a small town 
about one hundred miles northwest 
of Chicago.) 

Acting as field representatives for 
the General Office are four men 
whose job it is to assist in the for- 
mation of new clubs. These “field 
men” are assigned by the General 
Office to work within specific areas, 
where they are familiar with local 
conditions. 

Inasmuch as each club conducts a 
local public relations program of its 
own, the “PR” section of the Gen- 
eral Office concentrates on securing 
national recognition for Kiwanis. It 
also helps promote widespread pub- 
lic interest in the Objectives, Ballot 
Battalion and other aspects of the 
Kiwanis program. 

Operating under the direction of 
the comptroller is the combined Per- 
sonnel and Supplies Department, 
which handles orders for gongs, pins, 
banners and many other sales items. 

Art and Production is responsible 
for the artistic and mechanical part 
of the magazine as well as layout and 
production of all printed materials 
issued by Kiwanis International. 

It is a big job arranging for Inter- 
national Councils and conventions 
and this responsibility falls to the 


“J 


4.000 clubs, 250,000 members 















by our 40th anniversary 





convention manager, who also assists 
with district convention arrange- 
ments on request. 

This basic outline, and the photo- 
graphs on the preceding pages, pro- 
vide a broad and general picture of 
what goes on at 520 North Michigan 
Avenue. It is an exciting place, for 
Kiwanis itself is exciting, and the 
General Office mirrors some of the 
sparkle reflected by each of the 3727 
clubs. It is a busy place, too, for the 
staff must keep pace with the energy 
and enthusiasm of the men who are 
the civic leaders in communities 
from coast to coast. THE END 
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TODAY our way of life must be 
understood and defended by every 
American regardless of age. TODAY 
subversives are seeking converts to 
slave-state doctrines. TODAY each 


seek to deprive him of his freedoms— 


ONE BY ONE. 


LET’S DO SOMETHING ABOUT 
@ YOU-—can speak up for democracy; 


for this generation. YOU can aid in the 


NOW BEFORE IT’S TOO LATE... 


citizen must know the heritage which is 
his; how it may be lost; what ideologies 


IT 


YOU can re-earn the American Heritage 


a here fight against all things un-American 
: if you have the courage of your 
is convictions! In this fight you need 
ee LIVE AMMUNITION and it is available. 
your », The Public and Business Affairs 
ammunition! ~ ' Committee for the United States offers 


" hese toull, be 



















YOU 12 pamphlets—ONE each Month. 
The stress is on AMERICANISM. 
Will you put them to work through 
club or individual effort? 


@ A BULL’S EYE EVERY MONTH 


Every Kiwanian a Minute- 
man and every American— 
student, laborer, business 
and professional man— 
reading the MONTHLY 
message on Americanism. 
Only YOU can make this 
possible. Make your plans 
TODAY. 






KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 

Date oe 
Yes—I want this live ammunition. Enter my order for the following quantity to be shipped EACH 
MONTH during 1954. | reserve the right to change quantity or cancel on 60 days notice. 

oO 500 oO 1000 © 2500 oO 5000 © 10,000 ar —_ 
Prices per month: Up to 1000, $5 per thousand; 1001-2500, $4.75 per thousand; 2501-5000, $4.50 
per thousand; 5001 up $4.25 per thousand. 

Ship folders and send bill to: 














Signed eae nee oe ee ee - oO a ee 
Club EL ec oo ae a fee 5 
Address_____ ssa 

ae ee Zone State 


ORDER TODAY! 











120 ons” 
FLORIDA 


Ocala and Marion County's 

location in the beautiful rolling 

\g, ) hills and lake region of Florida 
«~ makes it an ideal place for those 
~ who want to remain active during 
ei retirement. Cool summers, mild 
ie) winters and numerous cultural 

’ We activities enhance the appeal of 
SN" this retirement paradise. Beautiful 
ee 18 hole golf course. Home of 
ty Silver Springs and Rainbow 
é Springs. Bass-filled lakes challenge 
—— those who long to drop a lazy 
line where fish are plentiful. 





In addition, there is no stafe 

yz inconre tax nor inheritance tax. 
Consider these advantages and 

% you'll make Ocala and Marion 
tr County your “Kingdom of the Sun.” 
For free details write to Ocala 

and Marion County Chamber 

of Commerce, Zone 53 








ie OCALA, FLORIDA 
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In churches, schools, 


clubs, hotels, restau- 
rants wherever 
groups gather— 


Checker-50 Wardrobe 
Racks answer the wraps 
problem. Only 5 ft. long, 
each provides for 50 coats 
and hats. Available on large 
rubber casters—they go where 
needed. Light, strong rigid welded 
steel for lifetime service. Sold by 
leading suppliers of institutional 
equipment and furniture. 


> 
wrecker 

Commercial, industrial 

and institutional wardrobe equip 

ment and complete checkrooms 








. ® 
VALET RACKS 
Stationary and portable 


| Wardrobe and Locker Racks 
for the office and the home 


Write for Catalog CK-7 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1121 WEST 37th STREET *© CHICAGO 9, U.S.A. 





THE FRIENDLY SCHOOL 


Augusta Military Academy organized as 

Augusta Academy in 1742 Fort Defiance 

Virginia, A distinguished R.O.T.C. Schoo 

in the famous Shenandoah Valles t 
Virginia 

Send for catalog 

Col. Chas. S. Roller, Jr., 
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MINSTREL SHOWS 
FOR ORGANIZATIONS 
<<. \"PRODUCE YOUR OWN WITH 
a OUR SCRIPTS and SERVICE 
NO OUTSIDE DIRECTOR 
NEEDED - PRICE $12.50 
BRITE FOR DETAILS 


a ADAIR 


“ROCK FALLS * ILL.* 
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Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinic. 
Room Always Assured” 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS 














In NEW YORK 
K IT WaANtS 
headquarters are of 















yottt 
Kiwanian 
A. C. Allan 
General Manager 





A Tisch Hotel 


‘tn Pr aon em N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 














his °° HOTEL 
+ MemP"" PEABODY 
"'South’s Finest—One of America’s Best’’ 
F. R. Schutt 


Pres. & Gen. Mar. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 




















Hotel OKLAHOMA 
BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY 

H. P. "Johnnie" Johnson 
Managing Director 



















DINKLER HOTELS 
Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER PLAZA Atlanta, Ga, 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel. 
Rirmingham, Ala 

rr DINKLER-JEFFERSON 
Montgomery, Ala 
CHAKLES, New Orleans, La 


DAVIS Hotel 


Phe S1 




















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated unde: the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies 
VANCOUVER. BRITISH COLUMBIA 














COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


She Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
C.J. MACK, Vice Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
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Freddie had no limbs and 
Donna was paralyzed. 
How did Kiwanis 

help these unfortunate 


kids? Here are 


two 
case 
histories 


eve ONE END of the continent t 
the other, Kiwanians exhibit on« 
striking characteristc: They 
quick to help deserving people whe 
have had hard luck. Especially chil- 
dren. The following two cases point 
up this humanitarian trait. 

Freddie Thomason was born with- 
out arms and legs six years ago this 
month. But his fortunes have turned 
brighter in the past few years. This 
has been largely due to the more 
than $2000 raised in Freddie’s behalf 
by Magnolia, Arkansas Kiwanians 

Some of the contributions are be- 


are 


ing used to finance Freddie’s tw: 
yearly visits to the Kessler Institute 
for Rehabilitation at West Orange 


New Jersey, where the boy with no 
arms or legs receives therapeutic 
and emotional guidance. 

Last year, Freddie began inchins 
forward toward his first steps and 
was ready to start kindergarten with 
other Magnolia youngsters of his age 
Fortunately, Freddie has excellent 
control of his body muscles. He can 


In spite of his great handicap, Freddi: 
is a happy, amiable youngster. Her: 
he stands on his artificial legs in the 
kitchen of the family home in Magno 
lia, Arkansas. Beside him is his father 
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maneuver around the room and in 
between furniture on his artificial 
limbs. 

Last year Magnolia Kiwanians 
gave the boy an elaborate birthday 
party, including gifts and good wishes 
from Kiwanians in other parts of 
the Missouri-Arkansas District. 


Unure Freddie, Donna M., born 
twenty-two months ago in Macomb, 
Illinois, has arms and legs. But like 
Freddie, Donna’s birth was also an 
unhappy one. For she came into the 
world paralyzed from the waist down 
by a spinal tumor. And what is 
worse, Donna’s parents are sepa- 
rated. Because her mother is ill and 
unable to take care of her, the tiny 
girl has been a hospital charity case 
ever since birth. 

Donna’s constant companions have 
been Dr. William E. Carnahan, who 
brought her into the world, and a 
nurse named Caroline Winston. It 
was Dr. Carnahan who told the Ki- 
wanis Club of Macomb and other 
service clubs in the city that Donna 
was in peril. The spinal tumor in the 
girl’s tiny body would have to be 
removed immediately to preserve 


the child’s life and sanity, he warned. 
But removing the tumor would be a 
delicate operation and a costly one. 
It would have to be performed in 
Los Angeles by a nationally recog- 
nized specialist. 

With Kiwanis spearheading the 
appeal, Macomb, a city of 10,592, con- 
tributed $1500 for Donna’s operation 
and traveling expenses. Meanwhile 
three other Kiwanis clubs entered 
the picture. Hyde Park, Chicago Ki- 
wanians volunteered to help Donna 
and her nurse and doctor get from 
the railroad station to the Windy 
City’s major commercial airport. 

The flight was smooth, and when 
the plane landed at the Los Angeles 
airport Kiwanians from the new In- 
ternational Airport club were on 
hand to rush Donna, the nurse and 
the physician to Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital. The operation was a suc- 
cess, and after it was over Dr. Carna- 
han reported happily, “The danger 
to the child’s life has been removed.” 

President Russell L. Hoghe of the 
Los Angeles club arranged the West 
Coast reception for the party and 
invited Miss Winston and Dr. Carna- 
han to club luncheons. rite END 





United Airlines photo 


Littke Donna M. has been a hospital char- 
ity patient ever since her birth twenty-two 
months ago. Four Kiwanis clubs aided her 
flight from Macomb, Illinois to a Los An- 
geles hospital for removal of a_ spinal 
tumor that could have cost her life. Hold- 
ing her is Miss Caroline Winston, Donna’s 
nurse and constant companion since birth. 
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SPECIAL KIWANIS RATE 


30° 


Includes five full days and nights use of 
1953 or 1954 Ford, Chevrolet or Plymouth 
Sedan—all gas and oil, fire and theft, 
property damage and public liability in- 
surance, $50 deductible collision protection 
and 150 miles of free driving. Mileage 
charge of 7¢ per mile in excess of 150 
free miles. Convertibles are available at 











he Miami Convention 
You Will Need a Car 


Taxis are expensive. Buses are inconvenient and 
time consuming. You can eliminate all transpor- 
tation worries by using an Avis U-Drive-It rental 
car. If you are flying in, you can pick up your 
car immediately upon arrival at the airport. If 
you are coming by train, the car will be de- 
livered to you at the railroad terminal. In either 
event, you will be met by one of our courteous 
attendants and be given every possible assist- 




















— ance. For reservations or further information, 
write 
O L : N ] % i N Cc ° Free maps and information 
on points of interest in 
- : all cars. 
2830 N. E. Second Ave. Miami, Fla. 
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FOLDING 


BANQUET 
TABLES 






Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 

Ciubs, Churches, 
Lodges, Schools, 
and all Institutions 












MONROE TRUCKS 


storing Folding Tables and Chairs 
casy. modern way Each truck 
adiles either tables or chairs. Construc 
n of Truck No. TSC permits storage 


mited space 


ae 
rhe 
7 port Truck No. TF 


WRITE FOR NEW 
r=" 1 CATALOG, PRICES 
C" AND DISCOUNTS 
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They are 


84<«)"T' Ee &. 
TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH / 


AIRCONDITIONED OPEN ALL YEAR 
KIWANIS CLUB 
LUNCHEONS 
THURSDAYS 12:15 


Ben Kline Pres 


Fellow Kiwanian 






A ! SUNUP one day late last fall the 
operators of about twenty me- 


chanical monsters near Litchfield, 







Arizona heard the crack of a pistol. 
Instantly they started roaring across 
a forty-acre field, straddling rows of 
snowy cotton planted and cultivated 
by the Kiwanis Club of Litchfield. 
They shuttled back and forth until 
every boll was picked and the great 
fluffy mass trucked off to the gin 
Their actions were the climax of 





perhaps the biggest single project of 





| any agricultural committee in any 
| Kiwanis club on the continent. It 
yielded an estimated $5000 for the 
Litchfield club’s underprivileged 
children’s activities. Probably it also 
set a new high in club fellowship and 


Made-to-Measure 
CLOTHES 4 
FOR MEN } 


+4250 49 $7350 


NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
NATIONALLY PRICED 


interest. 

In 1952 the same Kiwanis club 
members pioneered the novel cotton- 
growing project with great success. 
The results were so good that the ac- 
tivity will likely become permanent. 
Out West, people are calling it the 
biggest Kiwanis enterprise since the 
development of the Salad Bowl, the 
annual New Year’s Day football and 
youth festival at Phoenix. 

Litchfield is scarcely more than a 
big village. Its Kiwanis club has no 
special endowments or opportunities. 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
Write for come of oor EXCLUSIVE AUTHORIZED AGENCY in your locality 
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ARTZO\A'S GENTLE 








Litchfield, Arizona club supports its 
underprivileged child work with the proceeds 
from forty acres of cotton 


which the Kiwanians plant, tend and harvest. 





WN FARMERS 


By OREN ARNOLD 


It did and still does have assets that 
any club could summon: courage, 
energy and imagination. 

Litchfield is in a great cotton- 
growing region. Here in winter re- 
sides Paul Litchfield. for whom the 
town is named. Head man of Good- 
year Tire and Rubber Company, he 
watches over the thousands of acres 
that produce cotton for his tire fab- 
rics. Here, on ground that would be 
desert, the magic of irrigation can 
cause almost anything to grow. 

“But even if our land is highly 
valuable,” said Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Art Mercer back in 1951, “our 
underprivileged children need help. 
We are Kiwanians. We believe in the 
live and help live ideal.” 

That’s about all the selling talk 
Art needed. Bert Atha, chairman of 
the Litchfield agricuitural commit- 
tee for 1952, arose and said, “Gen- 
tlemen, I move we take on this 
project and do it up big.’ Jake 
Stephens, chairman of the same com- 
mittee for 1953, seconded the motion, 
especially the “big” part. The vote 
was unanimous. 

Somebody thought “big” might 
mean five or ten acres—he was a new- 
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comer from an Eastern city. Out 
West, standards are different. “We'll 
start with thirty,” said Len Prince, 
club secretary. “But for good mea- 
sure let’s make it forty.” 

They rented this acreage and the 
Production Credit Association fi- 
nanced the crop. A twelve-by-thirty- 
foot sign explaining the project was 
built, painted and erected by the club 
members. Because many of the Ki- 
wanians at Litchfield are in some 
phase of farm work, they had most 
of the technical know-how. They per- 
sonally prepared the soil, planted the 
seed, helped cultivate the plants, dis- 
tributed the fertilizer and did the 
irrigating. It is a strange and exhila- 
rating thing to see wealthy, sophisti- 
cated men leave their Cadillacs by 
the roadside at 3 p.m., put on rubber 
boots, take shovel in hand and go to 
work in the fields directing irriga- 
tion water onto the field row by row. 

Merchants on the outskirts of 
Buckeye, Arizona (a trading center 
adjacent to Litchfield) saw the proj- 
ect under way. One stopped his car 
alongside the irrigators and said, “I’d 
be glad to contribute the row boxes, 
tarps and shovels for this project.” 
The Kiwanians accepted his offer. 
As the news spread, other merchants 


contributed gasoline and oil for farm 
implements, weed-killer chemicals 
and plant defoliant (a spray to re- 
move cotton leaves before mechani- 
cal picking). Some gave cash. All 
these gifts were unsolicited. 

Then on November 23, 1952, a Sun- 
day, the Kiwanians and their Ki- 
waniannes gathered in the field, 
wearing work clothes. Eighteen me- 
chanical pickers had been loaned by 
club members and friends. 

Each “mechanical monster” strad- 
dled one or two rows and picked it 
clean. A one-row machine can pick 
about six bales a day. Each two-row 
machine can pick ten bales a day. 
All told. about $200,000 worth of 
equipment was used on this project, 
all donated voluntarily. 

Acme Gin Company of Buckeye 
held the gin open on Sunday espe- 
cially for this job. Kiwanians filled 
the nonskilled workers’ positions at 
the gin. When the skilled paid work- 
ers learned it was all for under- 
privileged children, they refused to 
accept pay for their work. 

When the totting up was done at 
sundown, thirty-eight bales had been 
picked, hauled, ginned and stored in 
one day. Later this was sold for a 
net profit of $4919.16. tHE END 
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Refer your friends here. 


GBNERAL BANKING — 


Savings Deposits 


Deposits insured up to 
$10,000.00 by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp. 


These two national banks 
lransact a general banking 


business. 


Peoples National Bank 


MIAMI SHORES, FLORIDA 


American National Bank 


NORTH MIAMI, FLORIDA 











222,428 


Business executives and profes- 
sional men will see the ads in 
this issue of THE KIWANIS 
MAGAZINE. 

Why not place your company’s 


advertising here too? 











* / 
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$128.70 ADDS A CARIBBEAN CRUISE TO YOUR MIAMI TRIP! 


See all three! 
Fashionable Nassau! Exciting Havana! Scenic Varadero Beach! 


Resort Airlines ‘‘Flying Houseparty” makes 
the Caribbean a part of your convention 
fun! Don’t miss this rare opportunity for 
thrilling and economic foreign travel when 
you’re so close to it. Make your booking now 
for cruise #21—1 day in Havana, 1 night 
at Varadero International Hotel, 1 day in 
Nassau —all expenses paid, all arrangements 
made, only $128.70 tax ine. 


Resort’s cruise host travels with you— 
takes care of all details — leaves you free for 
fun! He handles documents, baggage trans- 
fers, transportation, accommodations! And 
your all-expense ticket includes the finest 
hotels, meals, sight-seeing and entertainment. 





Before or after the convention, enjoy any 
one of the 14 fabulous Resort Airlines 
cruises. Flight-see aboard huge, luxurious 
4-engine Douglas planes. Complete choice of 
cruise length and destination, 2 days to two 
weeks. Enjoy such glamorous and exotic 
places as Haiti... the Virgin Islands... 
Puerto Rico...Jamaica.. and the Domini- 
can Republic. 


Make Resort Airlines “Flying Houseparty” 
plans for yourself now. Or get a group of 
friends together for this greatest new vaca- 
tion idea in years. Don’t wait! See your 
Travel Agent for details. Or call any Resort 
Airlines office. 


Reso Ailines 


NEW YORK 20, N. , 620 Fifth Avenue... 


PHILADELPHIA 9, a 188 Gouth Broad Street. ..ccicccccccsscsces PEnnypacker 5-8323 Contact us in Maimi for 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C., 1340 Connecticut Avenue. ....ccccccccsesccscces DUpont 7-3001 Special Lower Rates for Kiwanians 
DETAR SCE, Was SOG TORO ROR os ois. 6 seein eihadeecéucadeKucans Phone 58-7741 

Cees Bets Oe te FOO 6 on 5.85 co tedens vantnabebnbwssnceein HArrison 7-9531 


Pe |! ee ees | eye eee peers 


BIE eC eT re TC eee ClIrele 7-3200 


Guhig hs 6054.04 d tao ea eae Phone ZEnith 0815* 


* Ask long distance operator to dial this number for toll-free call. 
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his own nation. So to the Germans 
and Italians a choice was offered: 
either to fight in France or to re- 
nain in North Africa on garrison 
duty. Those who were political refu- 
gees from Nazism or Facism elected 
to fight. 

They fought bravely in the heart- 
breaking campaigns of 1940, until the 
Then with the rise of the 
Free French and the landings in 
North Africa, the 
had a chance to fight. It marched 
with Leclerc up the Congo and the 
Ubangi and helped establish de 
Gaulle on the shores of Lake Chad. 
It fought the bloody campaigns of 
Tunisia. There the Legion kept to 
its tradition of no surrender. In one 


armistice. 


* * 7 * * * * 


FEELING FINE, THANKS 
When someone asks: “How are you”— 
He doesn’t really care; 

It’s just a salutation, 
And not a questionnaire. 
—Phil Keltner 


* * * * * * * 


battle a Legion company lost every 
officer, noncom, all but four- 
teen of its privates. 

France was able to send only a 
token force to Korea, in which there 


every 


was room for fifty Legionnaires. 
There were 1000 volunteers! The 
reason so few could go to Korea 


was that France was, and is, engaged 
in a full-scale war in Indochina— 
and the Legion’s traditional bravery 
has shown itself again. Recently a 
small Legion unit was besieged for 
a week in a stockade. Through the 
sleepless days and nights its num- 
bers were steadily reduced by ene- 
my fire. There was no hope of relief. 
At last the survivors had used ail 
of their grenades, were down to their 
last few cartridges. As at Camerone, 
there was no talk of surrender. They 
fixed bayonets and charged — and 
were cut down to a man. 

Up to 20,000 have been fighting in 
Indochina at one time. Seven thou- 
sand have been killed. 

The suggestion has been made in 
France that the Legion be shifted to 
NATO, that it come under the com- 
mand of SHAPE. It might work. For 
the history of the Legion is a lesson 
n the possibility of many nationali- 
ties being friends together, fighting 
together. It breaks down the barriers 
of “nationalism.” If you ask a Le- 
gionnaire what his country is, he is 
likely to reply: “The Legion is my 
country.” 

Tomorrow he may say: 
world is my country.” 


“The free 
THE END 
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—Your name will stand out! Raised Letters 
are three-dimensional and catch the eye. You 
will make people see you and remember you. 
Good showmanship pays! 

Trio Raised Letter fabrication is revolu- 
tionized by new unbreakable material, finished 
with five baked coats to a tile-like lustre that 
is guaranteed. Every display is custom-de- 
signed for distinctive individuality; no two 
alike. Act now to modernize your premises 
for prestige and profit. Write for details. 


TRIO LETTERS, Incorporated, Dept. 33 
329 Woodlawn Ave., Aurora, Ill. 








SPEAKERS 
STAND 
with LAMP 


New, practical, hard 
wood stand, size 19!/2” 
x 16!/." x 18", equipped 
with pulpit style adjust- 
able lamp. 5” molded 
wood Emblem on front. 


Chicago, $4g-°° 





F.O.B. 


complete, 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


Price, 


303 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 














'SUNRAY PARK 


HEALTH RESORT 
HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


” FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AND CHRONIC CASES 


werte roe B6OOKLE’ 


125 Sw 30°" COURT 












It's Fun! It's Easy! It's Quick! 


LEARN SPANISH 
°" FRENCH 
by 


Learn to 


read, write and speak Spanish French mght mm your 
own home playing cards ask, foanien and frends Pcie 
S games, played as solitaire or by 2, 3 or 4 adults or children teaches 
vocabulary and grammar quickly, easily Beautifully dust ! 
ards, 10 decks in all, and clear instruction books show everythin 
$4.95 postpaid or C O.D (you pay postage). Money back guarant 


USED SUCCESSFULLY BY HUNDREDS OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


2 
ALLENTOWN, PA. 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE INC. - DEPT. K3. ; 
Send me Spanish French game(s) @ $1.95 ea ' 
Pa residents add 1% State Sales Tax 0 

‘ 

Nome f 
Address ; 
City Zone State “ 


NewHearing Aid 
Without Tubes 


Costly B-Battery eliminated! All battery costs 
slashed 80% Powered by 3 genuine 
Raytheon Transistors! Vacuum tubes ban- 
ished forever! For full information, use 
handy coupon below. No obligation whatso- 
ever. A postcard will do. 


Electronic Research Director 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept, 2483 | 
2900 W. 36th St., Chicago 32, Ill, 


Please rush complete facts on new miracle 
all-transistor tubeless hearing aid, 
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MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.. right away! 


You don’t have to be’a trained author to make 
money writing. Hundreds now making money 
every day on short paragraphs. I tell you what 
to write, where and how to sell; and supply big 
list of editors who buy from beginne rs. Lots of 
small checks in a hurry bring cash that adds up 
quickly. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
1751 Morse Ave., Dept.44-C, Chicago 26, lil. 








HELP YOUR 


KEY CLUB GROW 


A NATURAL 
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KIWANIS CLUB 
Santa Monica, California 


Box 813 
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| 
Please send me information on how our | 
club can raise money this new and easy | 
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way by selling these large, top-quality 
California dates. 
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CITY. coccccccccccccece 
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Tue Wasurncron, Georcta club had its troubles during 
“Womanless Wedding” rehearsals, which raised more 
than $1000 for the benefit of local organizations. Reported 
the Atlanta Constitution: “While the Kiwanis club of 
Washington, Georgia was rehearsing for a performance 
of ‘Womanless Wedding,’ Bill Dunaway, who had the 
part of Grandpa, was stricken with appendicitis. He was 
replaced by Hubert Lindsey, Sr., who had just mastered 
his lines when he was sent to the hospital with acute 
appendicitis himself the day before the show was to 
open! The casting director then consulted a leading sur- 
geon, who suggested Martin Armour as a good man 
to take the role, since his appendix had already been 
removed. Mr. Armour made a very good Grandpa.” 


W wen Krwanians IN Windsor, Ontario heard that a new 
club had been formed in Windsor Village, Indianapolis, 
they sent a Canadian flag to the American Kiwanians. 
The Windsor Village club, USA, proudly displays the 
Canadian flag at all meetings. 


Tue rrer-cius 
North Carolina club 
called the Pantomimers who imitate radio and television 
artists of the day. The Pantomimers have performed be- 
fore most of the Kiwanis clubs within one hundred miles 
of Lenoir, delighting audiences with mimickings of such 
artists as Perry Como, Betty Hutton, Rosemary Clooney, 
Bing and Gary Crosby, Mary Martin, Tony Martin, 
Dinah Shore and other stars. 


the Lenoir, 


youngsters 


RELATIONS committee of 


sponsors a group of 





There was a big surprise in store for Immediate Past Goy- 
ernor Charles H. G. Mann of the Pacific-Northwest District, 
seated, one day when he dropped in on a meeting of the 
Coos Bay, Oregon club. Members of the Coos Bay Booster 
Club, called the Pirates, barged into the meeting in their 
high seas finery, tied up Past Governor Charlie in chains 
and made him an honorary member of the Boosters. It was 
just one day after Charlie had presented a charter to the Co- 
quille, Oregon club, sponsored by the Coos Bay Kiwanians. 
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As Guest speaker for an inter-club meeting, the South- 
east Chicago club had a figure prominent in the news 
Dr. Andrew C. Ivy, vice-president on leave of absence 
from the University of Illinois and exponent of Krebi- 
ozen, the controversial drug. Dr. Ivy’s address was titled 
“The Search for Truth.” Although the meeting was 
planned as an inter-club affair with the Archer Road, 
Chicago club, Kiwanians from five other clubs in the 
division attended which shows what can happen when 
you schedule an outstanding speaker. 


W wenever MEMBERS OF THE Brainerd, Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee club visit another club, they take their pet mother 
rabbit, “Madame Stimulator,” along and leave her with 
their hosts. The rabbit is a reminder that the Brainerd 
club wants a return visit—soon. One club kept putting 
off the return call until “Madame Stimulator” had given 
birth to four little ones. 

Brainerd Kiwanians have found the gimmick very 
successful: In 1952, without the help of the rabbit, they 
visited all of the fifteen clubs in the division, but got only 
five return visits. Last year the situation was one hun- 
dred per cent improved. 

The Ashtabula, Ohio club also used rabbits in its 
inter-club program. Seven bunnies were bought and 
distributed to the clubs in Ashtabula district. The clubs 
were told to bring the animals to the Ashtabula Kiwanis 
Fresh Air Camp for underprivileged children, which 
was to be held two months later. Twelve rabbits were 
returned instead of seven! THE END 











Lieutenant Colonel Santelmann, right, leader of the US 
Marine Band, presents a Marine Corps citation to Kiwanian 


Ernest Ostwald of the Staten Island, New York club. 
Mrs. Ostwald looks on. Ernest was cited for his role as 
civilian uniform consultant to the band which is known 
as “The President’s Own.” He is the third recipient of 
a Marine Band citation. Motion picture actor Clifton 
Webb got the last one for his portrayal of John Philip 
Sousa in the film biography ‘Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
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VWVrapped in sleep...wrapped in love 


Day’s end for tiny legs and arms... the bedtime story told, 
prayers said, the tired little body held for a moment’s hug, 
then tucked into bed... 

Seal the day now with her good-night kiss and let 


her drift away into slumber, safe and secure. 


Security is the deepest need of our living, and its greatest 
reward. To provide it for those we love is a privilege possible 
only in a country like ours. 

And this is how we make America secure: by making our 
own homes so. One secure family circle touching another 
builds a secure land. 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in Savings 
Bonds. 

This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount 
you want to save—a couple of dollars a 
payday, or as much as you wish. That 
money will be set aside for you before 
you even draw your pay. And auto- 
matically invested in Series “E” U. S. 
Savings Bonds which are turned over 
to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. If you can save as 
much as $18.75 a week, 9 years and 8 
months will bring you $10,700! 

For your sake, and your family’s, 
too, how about signing up today? 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by thia publication 
in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








ow to make good riddance of bad rubbish 


Here’s a common sight on town dumps 
old-fashioned methods are used 
Rats and other 

thrive on the 


to the 


wher 
to cdi pos of refus¢ 

diseasc-carrving vermin 
uncovered garbage—a menace 


health of the community 

lortunately for the nation’s health, 
more and more municipalities are using 
a new disposal technique known as the 
landfill to make good riddance 
Kiwanis has taken a 
tech 


sanitar 
of bad rubbish 
leading role in’ sponsoring. the 
nique, which turns plague 
plavgrounds 

Is sanitary landfill expensive? No! 
The cost 1: 


fits to health and civic 


negligible and the benc- 
iunprovement 


tremendous, Is it a complicated opera- 
tion? Not at all! Here’s how simple: 
1 tractor, equipped with bulldozer o1 
shovel, digs a broad, deep trench into 
which trucks dump their loads of ref 
use. When the trench is filled, the 
tractor crushes the rubbish under its 
stecl tracks, covers it with a two-foot 
laver of clean carth and again compacts 


the surface. ‘The arca is then seeded to 


grass, and what was once an eycsore 
becomes a park or playground. 

What’s the disposal method in your 
town? For information about this new 
disposal method, write Caterpillar 
Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., listing vour 
town’s population. You'll receive de- 
tails describing how a town like yours 
is using sanitarv landfill. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill., U.S.A, 


“" CATERPILLAR 
DIESEL ENGINES e TRACTORS 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


MOTOR GRADERS 
EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 
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